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“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME’ 








FOR FALL 
SPRAYING 


Outdoors and in the greenhouse, 
Wilson’s “O.K.” offers safe, sure 
protection against most common 
insect pests. Kills by contact and 
gassing, and will not spot or harm 
the most delicate plants. For 38 
years, O. K. Plant Spray has been 
widely used and endorsed by 
leading gardeners and_ estate 
superintendents everywhere. 
Spray with “O.K.” and be sure! 





Write Dept. E-915 for Literature 
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LOTOX 


CRAB GRASS 
KILLER 


Double Action 
Kills both Plant and Seeds 
Apply Now—1 Ib. treats 1 to 2 thousand sq. ft. 
8 oz. $1.00—1 lb. $1.50 
Mailed free East of Mississippi 
2 Ibs. $2.50—5 Ibs. $4.50—Postage Extra 


Descriptive Circular free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 











WILD BIRDS ADD 
CHARM TO YOUR 
GARDEN 
Our “Eye-Safe” Feeder 
protects the Birds’ Eyes 
during cold weather. A 
practical all-year-around 
feeder for all kinds of 

food but seeds. $1.50 
Add 25c for packing and mail- 
ing up to 1000 miles, 50cover 
1000 miles to your check. 





_— a 


ASK FOR OUR FOLDER 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 











Bulbs for Apartment Dwellers 


S I read the Horticultural News-Letter in 
Horticulture some months ago and also 
looked at the picture of 175 women inter- 
ested in flower arrangement for apartment 
dwellers I wished I had an opportunity to 
tell them about colchicums, which are pecu- 
liarly adapted to growing in apartments, 
hospitals and other indoor locations. Colchi- 
cums bloom directly from the bulb without 
soil or moisture while lying on a window sill, 
table or similar place. Colchicums are hardy 
and do not object to heat or darkness. They 
need no attention and ask only to be let alone 
to produce their blooms. 

Colchicums belong to the lily family and 
when growing in soil outdoors produce great 
leaves in the Spring which die in the Summer. 
The flowers resemble those of the crocus in 
the Spring. Because of this similarity colchi- 
cums are often misnamed Autumn or Fall 
crocus. 

Nature provides the colchicum bulbs with 
all the moisture needed for producing the 
flowers and also the seed pods which are pro- 
duced in the Spring with the great coarse 
leaves. In the Autumn the bulbs produce 
only the blossoms and this makes them very 
desirable indoor plants. 

It seems impossible that a dry bulb can 
produce good flowers without soil or mois- 
ture but it is true. The only way to prevent 
colchicum bulbs from blooming is to keep 
them in cold storage, as the bulbs will “‘stand 
still’ or remain dormant as long as they are 
in a freezing temperature. The bulbs can also 
be made to bloom at any time during the year 
by keeping them dormant until they are 
wanted to bloom. 

Another peculiarity of colchicums is the 
fact that the cut flowers keep fresh without 
water for a week or ten days after being cut. 
When the florists come to know the colchi- 
cums and the uses of their blooms they will 
want them all year round as well as when 
other flowers are scarce. 

—George Lawler. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


“In September, Summer lifts her golden bowl, 
And spills it over all the world.” 


SICK PLANTS 


take a new lease on life, respond 
sensationally to Rorer’s Plant Din- 
ner, scientific new plant food that 
speeds normal growth, develops rich 
green foliage and superb blooms. 
Economical—1 oz. makes 8 gals. of 
wonder-working. solution. Guaran- 








teed — gets results or money back! 
Order from your dealer today or 
send 25c for 1% oz. trial pkg. (makes 
14 gals.). William H. Rorer, Inc., 
254 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Maken Hidden Talent 
IN FLOWER 
ARRANGING 


YOU'LL BE SURPRISED at the 
new ideas you develop the moment 
you start using DAZEY FLOWER 
HOLDERS. xx Exclusive leaf 
shapes, combination types, both 
mesh and needlesharp styles— 


more kinds than you've ever heard 
of! FREE FLOWERCRAFT Book- 
let—-ask your dealer or send 3c 
(to cover mailing) to Dazey, 840 
East 31st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


FLOWER A is 


At Your Dealer 
DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO., LOS ANGELES «Ni 
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MODERN INSTRUMENTS OF 
DISTINCTION 


Equip yourself with fine instruments which 
will greatly aid you in your search for knowl- 
edge, for pleasure and for profit. 


THE PEN-TYPE 


POCKET-SCOPE 


is a marvelous, compact 3!/2-in. 25 to 40-power 
microscope of high quality. 


Each $2.00 3 for $5.00 


ULTRA-MODERN FLASHLIGHT READING 
GLASS OF SUPREME QUALITY 


For day or night service. 3!/2-in. magnifier; 
5-power; equipped with batteries and bulb. 
The Reading Glass You Have Been Waiting For 


Each $3.85 


NEW MODERN OUTDOOR THERMOMETER 
All brass, chrome plated—4” round white dial 

The most visible thermometer ever offered. Easily read 
at 10 to 40 feet. Adjustable to all angles. An accurate, 
beautiful instrument. 

Each $2.00—3 for $5.50 

All instruments Postpaid in U. S. 

Money back guarantee 

15 modern instruments fully described in free booklet. 


HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 
(Specializing in High Quality Instruments) 
Box 5613 CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















You need a MASTERS 
“HANDI-CART” 


U. S. Pat. No. 2249019 
“Successor to the Wheelbarrow” 


No stooping, shoveling or lifting. Front 
edge dips down. Rake in rubbish, leaves, 
etc. Scoop up gravel, rocks, sand and 
other materials. Handles load up to 
300 Ibs. easily. Sturdy sheet metal 
body, solid steel axle, disc 
wheels, rubber tires. Built to 
stand years of steady use 
If your hardware dealer 
doesn’t carry the 
“‘Handi-Cart,’’ order 
direct from factory or 
write for illustrated folder, 


free. 
2M cu. ft. capacity $h.29 





y 
3% cu. ft. size, $7.25 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
Dept. 21, Masters Bldg., Benton Harbor, Michigan 








For Fall Planting 


Make your selection from our new illustrated cata 
logue containing complete descriptions and cultural 
information on over 150 lily species and hybrids 
A copy mailed promptly on request 
EDGAR L. KLINE, Lily Specialist, Lake Grove, Ore. 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904. at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 


Oregon Grown Lilies 























RADISHES started in coldframes at this time will be ready for eating 
before snow comes. 

WHEN buying lilies ask for bulbs from which the roots have not been 
removed in the process of digging. 

REMEMBER that the Spring-borne foliage of colchicums is relatively 
large and coarse, thus ruling these bulbs out of the small, closely planted 
rock garden. 

A PORTABLE coldframe set over Swiss chard and New Zealand spinach 
at the approach of freezing weather will keep them coming along for 
several weeks. 

WHEN lifting flowering plants for potting or transferring to other parts 
of the garden make sure that they are watered thoroughly well in 
advance of digging. 

CLUMPS of chrysanthemums in flower may be dug and potted for house 
or porch decoration. They may also be moved to other parts of the 
garden for Autumn color effects. 

SOME kinds of bulbs are in short supply this year. Orders should be 
placed at once. Daffodils should be planted soon. Others, with the 
possible exception of Madonna lilies, can be set later. 

EARLY-blooming wild flowers are best transplanted in Autumn. Plan 
to give the new plantings a thick covering of fallen leaves both for 
Winter protection and to serve as a soil mulch next Summer. 

WHEN potting amaryllis bulbs set them shallow enough to permit three- 
fourths of each bulb to protrude from the soil. Water cautiously until 
the plants have had an opportunity to establish themselves in their pots. 

WINTER squashes should be gathered before being subjected to hard 
frosts. In handling squashes be very careful not to injure them, since 
wounds may permit the entrance of fungi which will cause rotting in 
storage. 

THE REMOVAL of grass for a space of one or two feet around trees will 
help in reducing injury by mice in Autumn and early Spring. Since 
snow protects mice, this clearing method may prove of little value in 
mid-Winter. g 

GLADIOLUS corms should be dug as soon as the foliage ripens. Permit 
the corms to cure in shallow flats or boxes for two or three weeks. Then 
they can be put away for the Winter, preferably in a cold place but 
above freezing. 

MAKE sure that varieties do not get mixed during a general replanting of 
the perennial border. Label each kind accurately before digging in. 
Also, labels are important where numerous varieties of bulbs are being 
planted in the same area. 

CUTTINGS of many rock garden plants may now be made from new 
basal growth. Rooted this Autumn and carried over Winter in pots in 
a coldframe or cold greenhouse, the young plants will be sturdy enough 
for planting outdoors in Spring. 

GIVE the outdoor chrysanthemum a final staking as soon as they have 
set their flower buds. Since the budded plants will grow no taller, the 
stakes may be cut off below the flower line thus making the flowering 
plants more natural in appearance. 

IN GARDENS where rodents are at work tulips and other bulbs can be 
protected by fine-mesh chicken wire sunk vertically around the outer 
limits of the plantings and then bent down flat on the surface of the 
soil above the bulbs. The horizontal portions, at least, should be 
removed in early Spring. 

AS THE Autumn progresses gather leaves and garden refuse, except that 
which is diseased, and compost it. Decomposition will take place 
faster in piles made while the weather is still warm. The diseased or 
insect-infested refuse should not be permitted to lie around but should 
be burned before Winter sets in. 

WHEN transplanting lilies-of-the-valley reset only the strongest crowns 
in soil to which plenty of organic material has been added. The crowns 
should be set about three inches apart and barely covered with soil. 
Existing beds which are not being made over will be benefitted by a 
top dressing of fine manure or peat moss. A top dressing will also be 
of benefit to pachysandra plantings, especially those struggling along 
beneath the shade of large trees, such as maples. 
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Black-eyed susans are among the 70 specimens of native wild 
flowers, all made of wax, in the Buffalo (N. Y.) Museum of 
Science. They are so nearly perfect that even experts have 
difficulty in distinguishing them from natural flowers and 


they are found extremely useful for identification purposes. 
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ARVARD University’s famous glass flowers now have a rival in 
a remarkable collection of wax flowers in the Buffalo Museum 
of Science. This flower collection is supplemented by a group of 
mushrooms so perfect that even experts are amazed at their natural 
appearance. These wax models are 
exceedingly valuable for identifica- 
tion purposes and as 70 wild 
flowers and many mushrooms are 
represented, the collection covers a 
very wide range. All this work has 
been done by George and Paul Marchand, museum staff artists, who 
have spent years at the task. 

So life-like are the finished flowers that one day when one of the 
Marchands was completing a little cluster of calopogons before the 
open window of his laboratory, a honeybee endeavored persistently 
for several minutes to seek out a treasure of nectar in the heart of 
the model. 

More shapes and colors in mushrooms than the man in the street 
ever imagined are displayed with the warning label: ‘“There is no 
way to identify a poisonous toadstool except to know it when you 
see it; there is no common test of any value in determining the 
presence of poison; there is apparently no drug known of any service 
in overcoming the poison when once absorbed into the body. 
KNOW YOUR MUSHROOMS!”’ 

To help visitors determine the edibility of mushrooms, some are 
marked with a tiny skull which says plainer than words: “Beware!” 
To emphasize the edible character of others a miniature plate with a 
knife and fork is shown. 





White “Kidglove” mushrooms reproduced 
in wax at the Buffalo Museum of Science. 


Buftalo’s Wax Models 
Make Identification Easy 


The wiles and traps of insectivorous plants are disclosed in all their 
cunning. The sticky fly paper of such plants as the tiny sundew, the 
steel trap with snapping jaws of the Venus flytrap, and the elaborate 
tiny mousetrap system of the bladderwort are in this collection. Where 
the plants are too small for easy 
observation, greatly enlarged mod- 
els are shown in conjunction with 
the life-size model. For instance the 
Venus flytrap closes on a housefly 
five inches long! More than one 
visitor has been overheard to say: ‘“Where do you suppose the museum 
ever got such a big fly?” 

There are many of these large mechanized exhibits in the museum. 
Visitors are fascinated by a three-year-old twig which grows to a 
four-year-old twig in a few seconds. There is the model of a tree 
trunk and roots with flashing lights to indicate the upward and down- 
ward movements of its vital fluids. 

In marked contrast to the other new and artificial exhibits is a 
one-and-one-half-ton section of a redwood, the annual ring count of 
which shows it to be over 2000 years old, and two petrified logs from 
Arizona. All these exhibits have been installed under the direction 
of Dr. Carlos E. Cummings, director of the museum. 


A Church Flower Show Is Planned 


October 3 there will be held in Decatur, Ga., what is thought will 
be the first ecclesiastical flower show ever staged. It will be held in the 
parish house of the Holy Trinity Episcopal Church and every entry 


Life-like models of the conical mushroom, 
with which mycological experts are familiar. 





















































































































will be designed particularly for church use. The prize-winning we eae eR Ae ee a 5 — | 
arrangements will also be photographed in color as well as black and | 
wtder ind will be used to help illustrate a lecture which when com- The Bulb Situation 
pleted will be made available for use at church conventions. RESENT indications eve that tidlip bulbe will be ot least 
4 ’ 2 two and one-half times as plentiful as last year. In addition 
Rosarians to Meet in Washington to home-grown tulips, something over 25 million bulbs are 
The annual meeting of the American Rose Society will be held this coming from England; in fact, many of them are already in 
year in Washington, D. C., September 19 and 20. Headquarters will this country. The quality is good and the choice of varieties is j 
be in Hotel Raleigh. The complete schedule of the meeting follows: relatively wide. Prices, however, are up at least 50 per cent due r 
FIRST DAY to increased shipping and handling costs. : 
8:30 a.m. ee ae ae se No foreign lilies such as Lilium speciosum, L. auratum, : 
: -m. ’ n ° ssey, inciuding: 4 4 
10:20 a.m Be sag J bee g eons - A ; me pone ke (illueecated) - — and others regularly imported only from Japan are P 
by Dr. Charles E. Reseer. o be had this year. What small domestic stocks of such liltes Q 
“Area Spread of the Wild Rose Species in North America” there are will not be sufficient to meet the demand. Hyacinths 
_. by Dr. T. M. Little, Beltsville, Md. Nee are out of the market and chionodoxas nearly so. Crocus and u 
; oom ” a — of North America scillas are more plentiful than last year. Snowdrops are in r 
ee sod ihe eae. ample supply, as are bulbous irises. t 
1:00 p.m. Luncheon, followed by: No crown imperials or guinea hen flowers are available but t 
Visit to the garden of Dr. and Mrs. Whitman Cross. there is a fair supply of certain other species of fritillarias. \ 
Visit to the garden of Mrs. R. L. Ruffner. There are good stocks of camassias and leucojums. Home- P 
8:00 p.m. Round table—‘‘Rose Culture in Different Parts of the grown daffodils of high quality are available in a wide range t 
Country’ with talks by: of varieties. 
Mr. Harry L. Daunoy, New Orleans, La. 
Professor A. G. Smith, Jr., Blacksburg, Va. \ 
Mr. R. S. Hennessey, Hillsboro. Ore. 
Be SY rate, Seeds. S A New Pl ine Chi 
r. yvonn . arson, llade la, ra. 
Mr. George A. Sweetser, Wellesley Hills, Mass. ow Fiant Quarantine Chief O 
SECOND DAY It has been announced by the secretary of agriculture, Claude R. t 
9:00's.m. Besincts mestiag. Wickard, that P. N. Annand has been appointed to succeed the late le 
1:30 p.m. Business meeting, followed by: Lee A. Strong as chief of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant it 
Visit to Potomac Rose Society Show in New National Quarantine. As associate chief of the bureau, Mr. Wickard has named tl 
Museum. Avery S. Hoyt. Dr. Annand has long been prominent among eco- h 
7:00 p.m. Informal dinner. nomic entomologists. Mr. Ho f ly di 
Toastmaster, Mr. Richard L. Ruffner. ee ‘ yt was formerly director of the State C 
wees. Mr. W. H. Youngman, president Potomac Rose Department of Agriculture of California. 
ociety. ———__. 
Sacauiaes, Dr. L. M. Massey, president American Rose Society. n 
ag Mr. A. F. Truex, Tulsa, Okla., trustee American Rose Britain Asks for More Seeds F 
ociety. 
} ae —_——- Britain is again asking for seeds to be planted next Spring and the a 
National Association of Gardeners need seems to be great. Posters in color with the éetns, ie re- e 
The National Association of Gardeners held its 31st annual con- duced, shown on this page are being distributed by the organization . 
vention at the Book-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, Mich., August 19-21. known as “American Seeds for British Soil’’ at 18 East 75th Street, ti 
At the opening session of the convention, Professor W. C. Wildon of New York City. It is to this address that contributions should be b 
the Michigan State College outlined to the assembled gardeners the sent. Although seeds will not be unwelcome, cash donations are ir 
steps which professional horticulturists are making to replace stocks preferred in order that the seeds most needed may be purchased. Some il 
heretofore imported from Europe. Professor Wildon declared that Of the seeds sent last year were not suitable. Mr. Donald Neville- tl 
bulbs just as good as the European product, and even better, can be Willing is chairman of the committee in charge of the work, and is 
grown in Michigan and other parts of the United States. sending out a circular in which many English women express their is 
President Frederick W. Moore and Secretary Mrs. Dorothy E. appreciation of the help already given. o 
Hansell gave encouraging reports of the association’s progress. eomemememnsess co} 
Officers elected to serve for the year 1942 are: President, Herbert P . . g' 
W. Tickner, Forest Hills, N. J.: first vice-president, William Pennsylvania Horticultural Society S 
Crichton, Detroit, Mich.; second vice-president, Albert Hunt, The following are some of the most popular books which have : 
t 


Sewickley, Pa.; third vice-president, Kenneth Hadland, Huntington, recently been acquired for the library of The Pennsylvania Horti- 
N. Y.; fourth vice-president, James Jack, Mt. cultural Society: 

Kisco, N. Y.; fifth vice-president, William 
H. Maden, Milton, Mass.; secretary, Mrs. 
Dorothy E. Hansell, New York, N. Y.; 
treasurer, Robert P. Brydon, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio; trustees, Harold Graham, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Haroid Bryant, Glad- 


Coleman, M. L. Bees in the garden and honey in 
the larder. 1939. 


Connors & Tiedjens. Chemical gardening for the 
amateur. 1941. 


Croneis & Krumbein. Down to earth. 1937. 
Fassett, N. C. Manual of aquatic plants. 1940. 


stone, N. J. Gabrielson, I. N. Wildlife conservation. 1941. 
a G. M. Do you know your garden? 
A New Arboretum in Maryland Govan, A. C. Wings at my window. 1940. 


Hylander, C. J. World of plant life. 1939. 


The immediate establishment of a state t 
Laurie & Poesch. Commercial flower forcing. 3rd 


arboretum on university grounds at College 





‘ d. 1941 

Park has just b nounced by Dr. H. C. nce ' 

Byrd tr tings he Gusneie of Mary- re Laurence. Garden clubs and spades. 
land. This new arboretum will be a co-opera- ton Deets 1 Ton we 6 Senin, Dad 
tive undertaking, participated in by the uni- {CTORY ed. 1940. —— 





Goccovong, Ries, V. H. Plant welfare. 1936. 
EGETABLES Shaffer, E. T.H. Carolina gardens. 1937. 
FOR ORITALN’S BEEDY Taylor & Gregg. Winter flowers in the sun-heated 


| \! & T pit. 1941. 
AM | [ A " j tt Ip Ui i | | MH 5 | | Watson, Margaret. Arranging flowers. 1941. 
Wood, A. H., Jr. Try these indoors. 1941. 






versity and the organized nurserymen of 
Maryland. Prominent among those who 
have worked for many years to bring the new 
arboretum into existence is Henry J. Hohman 
of Kingsville, Md. 
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UTUMN is becoming recognized as a 
time for really effective work in gar- 
den improvement. Now, when the 

most active growing season is past and the 
period of transition from Summer to Winter 
is starting, is the best time to redesign, replant 
and renew the less satisfactory portions of the 
garden. 

Even where actual planting is not to be 
undertaken until Spring, regrading and soil 
preparation done this Autumn will make for 
better planting next year. Newly prepared 
beds will have opportunity to settle over 
Winter. Also, by getting the rough work out 
of the way this Fall, there will be less to do in 
the hurried Spring days. 

Beyond that, sending the garden into the 
Winter with the dead stems of this year’s 
growth removed and the perennial weeds 
pulled will also give the favorite plants greater 
opportunity for better growth next year. The 
tops of peonies, hollyhocks and other plants 
left in place until next year may carry disease 
infection over into the new season. Insects in 
the form of over-Wintering eggs or larve may 
hide away in old tops awaiting Spring and a 
chance to continue their destructive feeding. 

This need for sanitation is seen most di- 
rectly in the perennial flower garden, but it 
applies equally well to many woody plants. 
For instance, before the leaves fall, it is advis- 
able to remove all dead branches—of what- 
ever size—from the American elms, all of 
which are now threatened by serious difficul- 
ties. The galls on flowering dogwood should 
be cut out if present. In short, all disease- 
infected or insect-infested plant growth, liv- 
ing or dead, which can be, should be removed 
this Autumn, if possible. 

In those sections where the Japanese beetle 
is prevalent, prompt application of 10 pounds 
of arsenate of lead to each 1000 square feet 
of lawn will still offer some control of the 
grubs now present in the soil. And in the 
Spring, the poison will still be there to upset 
the larve of this serious pest. In application, 
the arsenate of lead is mixed with sand and 


AUTUMN WORK IN THE FLOWER GARDEN — 


Preparing the beds and borders 


for next season’s floral display 


either spread by hand or with a fertilizer 
sower. 

When it comes to planting, Autumn is in 
many parts of the country the logical time to 
reset perennial plants, especially those which 
flower in Spring or early Summer. By shifting 
such plants now they will put out new roots 
and otherwise get established in preparation 
for normal growth in the following year. 

The obvious example of the value of 
Autumn planting is that of the hardy Spring- 
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condition to grow well in the following sea- 
son. Some, it is true, such as the bleeding- 
heart or the Oriental poppy, have definite 
periods of dormancy. At these periods they 
handle most easily, whereas, taken up in ac- 
tive growth in Spring, they are transplanted 
with difficulty. Most perennials can, however, 
be planted safely in Spring—that is, as far as 
the life of the plant is concerned—but they 
may not flower normally at their full height 
the first season after such a Spring setting. 
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Cross section of a border in which hardy perennials are to be planted. 


flowering bulbs. Even though their above- 
ground growth has gone by and they have 
retired to their storage organs for the Winter, 
growth really has not stopped. They make 
new roots before Winter; roots which will 
nourish the leaves of next season. Without 
these roots they might be able to flower in 
some fashion next Spring, but their growth 
would be checked considerably. So, while 
many bulbs can be planted in frozen soil in 
early Winter, it is better practice to get them 
in early enough to give them opportunity to 
make roots in their new location. In the event 
—as sometimes happens with certain lilies— 
that they cannot be planted this Autumn, it 
is better to pot the bulbs for Spring planting. 

The same conditions prevail with many of 
the non-bulbous perennials. If set in Autumn 
while the soil is still warm from the Summer 
sun but moistened by Fall rain, most herba- 
ceous perennials and biennials are in better 





Viola cornuta G. Wermig 
Campanula persicifolia 
Hemerocallis J. A. Crawford 
Centranthus ruber 

Heuchera brizoides 

Veronica maritima subsessilis 

Viola cornuta White Perfection 
Dianthus plumarius Manning's Pink 
Delphinium Cliveden Beauty 
Boltonia latisquama 

Coreopsis grandiflora 

Anchusa myosotidiflora (Brunnera) 
Viola cornuta Golden Yellow 
Border Aster Marjorie 

Iris Ballerine 

Anthemis tinctoria Kelwayi 

Hybrid Delphiniums (mauve) 
Pentstemon Pink Beauty 
Pyrethrum 
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20. Scabiosa caucasica 

21. Aquilegia chrysantha 

22. Hybrid Delphinium (dark blue) 
23. Phlox Columbia 

24. Hybrid Delphinium (light blue) 
25. Platycodon grandiflorum album 
26. Digitalis purpurea gloxinieflora 
27. Iris Elsinor 

28. Border Aster Nancy 

29. Shasta Daisy Mrs. C. Lothian Bell 
30. Lupinus polyphyllus 

31. Thalictrum dipterocarpum 

32. Korean Chrysanthemum Mars 
33. Geum coccineum Mrs. Bradshaw 
34. Viola cornuta White Perfection 
35. Hemerocallis The Gem 

36. Delphinium 

37. Phlox Miss Lingard 

38. Viola cornuta Jersey Gem 
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In the established garden it is seldom neces- 
sary to have complete upheavals of perennial 
plantings. Most gardeners replant piecemeal, 
taking up each: kind after its flowers have 
passed. By so doing, such plants as the creep- 
ing phloxes are kept to the spaces allotted 
them, the weaker growers as pyrethrums get 
strength enough to put on a show in the next 
year. Also, by prompt handling or at least 
cutting back after blooming, seeds are not 
shed to later come up as unwanted weeds. 

If, however, a complete overhauling is due, 
early Autumn is the best time for the job. 
The first move is usually to dig and divide 
the plants, keeping enough of each to carry 
on its kind—usually enough for three plants 
to a clump. In this operation, great care must 
be taken to make sure that the different varie- 
ties do not become mixed and that each is 
properly labelled. 

Usually the divisions are heeled in until the 
bed can be fertilized and redug. Occasions such 
as this are the time to dig in as much organic 
matter as seems feasible or possible. Bone meal 
or super-phosphate also are necessary to bal- 
ance the plant food elements in the soil. Lime 
can be raked in on top if the location is one 
where lime is needed. Direct feeding with 
complete fertilizers is usually something to be 
done the following growing season. If neces- 
sary, drainage can also be attended to while 
the bed is empty of plants. 

In the course of such drastic replanting, 
it is well not to uproot old peony plants or 
clumps of gas plants or Christmas roses, but 
to work around them carefully. With smaller 
plants, which do not need dividing but which 
are in the way of the redigging, it is the general 
practice to heel them in and put them back 
as they were. 

Clumps of chrysanthemums which have 
yet to bloom can be—if lifted carefully—put 





back undivided in the redug border to flower 
normally. It does little good to handle plants 
when they do not need it, but most fast- 
growing perennials show up at their best 
when kept young and in vigorous growth. 

Such a replanting furnishes an opportunity 
to settle disturbing color clashes. The more 
common necessity is that of reorganizing the 
planting so that in the new design the low- 
growing kinds will not be hidden by the taller 
plants. 


Late Blooming Roses in Ohio 


S SUMMER passes I wonder how many 

are viewing their rose beds and gardens 

with despair. It seems that during June the 

hybrid teas expend so much energy in boun- 

tiful bloom that it is past mid-Summer be- 
fore one can expect much from them. 

The hybridizers must have recognized this 
when they gave us the large-flowered poly- 
anthas (floribundas). In April 1940 we put 
in our first planting of them. We planted Sun- 
mist, Pink Jewel, Red Velvet, Margy and 
Smiles. All during these two seasons they 
blossomed consistently in our garden. Margy 
was the first to bloom and is still going strong. 
Smiles is always a mass of bloom as is also 
Pink Jewel. The bloom on Red Velvet is 
superb but the foliage does not seem so abun- 
dant. Also, these roses do not seem to be sus- 
ceptible to black spot and hold up especially 
well when cut. 

In the Spring of 1941 we added a few 
more to our bed. They are Betty Prior, 
Donald Prior, World’s Fair, Poulsen’s Yel- 
low, and D. T. Poulsen Improved. In this 
later planting Betty Prior has performed ex- 
ceedingly well. It makes a vigorous growth. 
Our bush is a mound about three feet in 
diameter and is covered with beautiful single 
blossoms not unlike those of the pink flower- 
ing dogwood. Poulsen’s Yellow has a ten- 
dency to black spot and from our observa- 
tions is not as desirable a yellow as Sunmist. 
These roses make an excellent show in beds 
or borders by themselves or, mixed with the 
hybrid teas, they do much to brighten the 
rose garden during mid-Summer. 


—Jane I. Powers. 
Tallmadge, Ohio. 


The Giant Supreme Marigold 


HERE was a time when I did not admire 

any marigold but I had not then seen the 
variety Giant Supreme which fully comes up 
to its name in size and beauty. I planted the 
seeds of this one last March and, while the 
young plants were only “‘knee high’’ for a 
long time, they were filling the soil with 
plenty of roots that gave them the power to 
run up to five and six feet and send out blooms 
as big as Columbia roses on 12- and 18-inch 
stems. 

Although I planted but one kind of seed, 
Giant Supreme, I found in this row at least 
seven different kinds and shapes of flowers. 
All were beautiful and none were ‘‘cast-outs.”’ 

Its height makes this plant remarkable as 
a screen for rear fences. It is also bushy and 
carries its blooms at the top making it very 
showy. Given three things—rich soil, early 
sowing and plenty of water—there is no 


better or showier flower than this marigold 
for garden or hedge use. 

A huge floor bouquet will lighten up a 
large room like a ray of sunlight, the color 
being a perfect tint of gold. Gardeners should 
not fail to make the acquaintance of this 
flower next year. The foliage carries very little 
of the old marigold leaf odor. 

—AMrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
Katy, Tex. 


Protecting the Late Annuals 


N THE Autumn, when there is danger of 
frost, and flowers like zinnias and calen- 
dulas are at their best, I slip paper bags from 
the grocery store over the blooms at about five 
o'clock in the afternoon. The next morning, 
when the sun is warm, I lift the bags and there 
are the flowers in perfect condition. 
I have another way, too, to keep frost from 
hurting tender plants. My begonias I have in 
a bed close to the house and under a grape 
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vine. In the latter part of August I hook an 
old porch awning on the house wall. Along 
the scallops I prop it up with sticks and very 
little chill gets to the plants. If the night 
promises to be decidedly cold, I slip several 
sheets of newspaper under the awning, and 
remove the sticks. By these two makeshifts | 
keep the plants growing and blooming fully 
three weeks longer than it would be possible 
in this locality. 

We often have a killing frost in late August, 
and when it has done its worst we have 
sizzling hot weather in early September. By 
my humble method frost loses its destructive 
power. 


Meredith, N. H. —Mrs. John Downes. 


Preparing Decorative Gourds 


IPENED gourds must be cared for prop 
erly if they are to last well. There is 
no one time for picking the whole crop of 
gourds. Even those on a single plant are not 
of the same age and, therefore, do not mature 
at the same time and there is a difference be- 
tween a full-sized gourd and a ripe gourd. 
For the most part, gourds are best picked be- 
fore they are fully ripe. Once they have 
reached full size, one should not wait until the 
stems dry up and the plants disappear. 

Fashion dictates that gourds should be 
picked by cutting the stems an inch or two 
from the fruits but stems are not to be used 
as handles. When picking up gourds, grasp 
them by their bodies. Use both hands, if 
necessary. Also, do not toss gourds around 
roughly. Any wounds may give fungi a 
chance to start the gourds rotting. After ex- 
perts pick their gourds, they wash them off 
and then dip them in a weak fungicidal solu- 
tion before laying them away in a cool place 
to dry and, as they say, ‘‘to cure.” 

After a few days these experts also give 
a surface luster with a coating of liquid wax 
or lacquer. If the waxing is delayed for sev- 
eral weeks, it is a safe practice to redip the 
gourds in the fungicide before shining them 
up. Of course, no coating should be applied 
when the gourds are wet from dipping. Some 
amateurs believe in varnishing and shellacking 
gourds but the experts frown on this practice. 
They say that the varnish destroys the nat- 
ural color. 

Another thing to remember about gourds 
is that they should not be allowed to be frost- 
bitten in the field. This is true, at least, of the 
highly-colored gourds. Some of the large, 
thick-shelled gourds, such as are used in the 
South for making birdhouses can withstand 
some frost. 


Hickory Borer in Columbines 


NOTE F. Cleveland Morgan mentions 

(Horticulture, August 15) that dwarf 
columbines are subject to root borers. This 
pest also attacks the long-spurred hybrids and 
according to one authority, the pest that does 
the mischief is the hickory borer. I once had 
a hickory on my place and, when it wa: 
removed to make a driveway, borers in colum 
bines no longer troubled me. However, a! 
columbines are short-lived with me, son 
form of root rot destroying many after on 
season. 


Hillsdale, N. J. —T. A. Weston. 
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VERY so often I am reminded that gar- 
dening is among the oldest of human 
undertakings. Probably that is one of the rea- 
sons why it fascinates me—I like the feeling of 
having something in common with my early 
ancestors. Naturally enough gardening was 
one of the first steps in civilization, and as 
man has traveled he has carried plants with 
him from land to land. 
Some of the time the plants have gone 
along just for the ride, hidden away in pack- 
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N GARDENING we deal with showy 
plants assembled from all over the world. 
Just as our language and our social ideas stem 
back to other lands, so also, most of our 
garden plants have come down to us by in- 
heritance. They are part of our life and 
culture. 

That is how we got the lilac. It was 
brought here by the earliest settlers and those 
wild lilac patches which one sees along the 
New England roadsides are, many times, all 
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Flower forms of lilac varieties. Natural size. 


ing material, as impurities in farm and garden 
seeds or even clinging to the clothing of the 
migrants themselves. This hitch-hiking ac- 
counts for the presence in this country of more 
than a thousand weeds, mostly of European 
origin. 

For that matter, some of the introduced 
plants considered worth while are far too 
aggressive. The Japanese honeysuckle is an 
example. No plant which can drive out such 
hardy natives as the catbriar has a rightful 
place in our wild landscape. Anyone who 
plants the Japanese honeysuckle where it can 
take to the woods is committing a grievous 
error. 

Another example is the purple loosestrife, 
Lythrum salicaria, which is driving the native 
plants out of many moist meadows. When in 
flower it does please the eye but how about 
the plants which were there first? Even if they 
are not so showy, they have a right to be pro- 
tected against such aggression. 

I could go on naming examples of foreign 
invaders which are over-running our native 
plants. They may be showy but they usually 
have too much bombast in their make-up to 
be tolerated, much less encouraged. What 
vith all of these invading plants, to say noth- 
ig of what we have done to the wild land- 
cape in the name of civilization, the poor 
itive flora has had a hard time. 


NOTE—The illustrations on this page are adapted 
m those in a very complete bulletin about the lilac 
ued by the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden and 
id for 25 cents. 
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that*is left of old homesteads. As Thoreau 
pointed out years ago, the lilac has the ability 
to outlive him who plants it and to outlast 
the house near which it is planted. I dare say 
that its ruggedness appeals to the pioneer in 
us. Even after all these years it is more true 
than ever that it is not a home without a lilac 
bush. 

Years ago only the common purple and 
its white variant were to be had. Most of 
those spreading roadside patches bear purple 
flowers. Perhaps you have noticed that the 
white lilac does not sucker so freely as the 
purple kind. Unfortunately, the superior va- 
rieties were long known only in a few large 
collections in parks or on private estates. It 
is possible now, however, to buy a wide 
variety of first-class lilacs from your local 
nurseryman. 

Another important thing is that they do 
very well, if planted in the Autumn—only 
about two months from now. 

One great advance in lilac culture which is 
working out to the advantage of the home 
gardener is the fact that many lilacs are no 
longer being grafted on privet or other equally 
unsatisfactory understocks. The best modern 
lilacs have their own roots beneath them— 
top and roots all in one piece in a natural 
manner. Such plants grow more slowly when 
young and may cost more but they are worth 
the extra price. When buying lilacs, I always 
feel one should specify that the plants are to 
be on their own roots. 
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HE Persian lilac, too, is an excellent ex- 

ample of the migrant plants in our gar- 
dens. The name Persian suggests that it came 
to Europe from somewhere in the Middle 
East. Actually, the Persians got it at some 
time from China—so long ago that they have 
forgotten all about it. 

There is another well-known plant which 
also came down the ancient trade route 
from Asia to the Near East—the althza or 
rose of Sharon. Its botanical name, Hibiscus 
syriacus, is based on supposed origin in the 
Near East and, even today, it is often referred 
to as the Syrian rose, although it is neither 
Syrian nor a rose but came from China in 
the beginning. 

The common report is that the althza lacks 
hardiness and, yet, on every hand I see fine 
old specimens in bloom. The answer to the 
hardiness problem seems to be clear enough. 
In the first place, the althza is tender when it 
is small but the way to get around that fault 
is to buy it as a sizable plant in the Spring. 
The older plants have stems strong enough 
to stand the cold. 

Even if some of the new growth kills back, 
it will not matter, for the althza flowers now 
on wood which has grown since Spring. This 
means that the best time to prune althzas is 
early Spring. Plants which are sheared in 
Summer will have their flowering upset and, 
what is worse, will make a great deal of soft 
growth which is sure to freeze the following 
Winter. 

Althzas should not be planted in very dry 
situations. | know that the English books 
say to keep them in dry places but the English 
climate is moister than ours. If our gardeners 
had only read French instead of English gar- 
den books, they would have understood the 
althea much better. It is certain that althzas 
thrive in deep soil with a reasonable amount 
of moisture, the kind of conditions which 
many garden plants need to do their best. 
The idea of selecting very dry sites for althzas 
is definitely ‘‘out.”’ 


A simple way to propagate lilacs by layer- 
ing. The slit in the branch may be held 
open by a piece of grit or a sliver of wood. 





























Says That Birds Are Harmful 
EAR EDITOR—This letter is addressed 


to those concerned with fostering the 
birds, the authors of articles on ‘Feeding the 
Birds,”’ both those actuated by friendly mo- 
tives and those spurred by the hope of profit. 
It is not submitted with any expectation of 
lessening the fostering of birds. That is un- 
important, because the utmost efforts will 
have little effect on the masses. The purpose 
is to show up the character of their protégés 
and, with every appreciation for the feelings 
of these enthusiasts, they still should know 
what they are doing. 

To awaken at four or five in the morning 
and hear the chorus of good feeling is surely 
to gladden the heart. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that if the weather be disagreeable, at a 
time when the heart really needs help to be 
glad, there is no chorus. 

There is a claim, constantly repeated, that 
the birds are friends of man in that they keep 
in check the injurious insects. Never, in any 
other field has a reputation for good been so 
easily acquired or with so little foundation. 
To be sure, every opened bird has revealed 
the remains of insects but just as many bene- 
ficial as injurious ones. Can anyone be found 
who will claim that the birds have saved him 
a single spraying? 

The whole idea is preposterous. The only 
check on the ocean of insects are other insects 
and fungi and other diseases. This is par- 
ticularly apparent in the case of imported 
insects which are completely out of control 
until a fungus has adapted itself to them or 
their insect enemies are imported. For exam- 
ple, we have the gypsy moth, corn borer and 
Japanese beetle. 

For this lack of help let me tell of the bill 
I, at least, have to pay. The toll taken of 
strawberries is an old story in the experience 
of every one who tries to grow them. The 
same is true with cherries. Furthermore, 
within the span of my experience, 50-odd 
years, the bad habits of the birds have grown 
apace. It is not only the New Zealand parrot 
which has developed evil practices. Nor can 
the blame be laid upon the imported birds— 
the starling is often cited as a pest. Every na- 
tive bird that I know has sat at my table. 

I spread bone meal on my lawn: At once I 
have guests and all but the dust is picked up. 

I grow grapes: In the Spring the tips are 
infested, each with one or two little green or 
brown worms which make the vines an un- 
pleasant sight. If I do not like the looks, I 
have to pick each worm out with tweezers, 
while entertained with the light and joyous 
chatter of many birds excellently equipped to 
do the job, but when harvest time comes, and 
‘before, every bird of the neighborhood invites 
himself to the feast towards which he has 
contributed nothing. The whole neighbor- 
hood smells like a winery gone bad and, if I 
want a decent bunch of grapes, I have to net 
the vines. Even then, the scoundrels find every 
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little opening and I have caught every type of 
bird in the nets. Unless I hang the nets in a 
certain way, or use a fine mesh, the smaller 
birds go right through. 

I grow peaches and plums: Unless one 
grows them he is quite ignorant of these fruits. 
Every good specimen has a hole picked in it. 

When selected blueberries were new | set 
out 100 plants which flourished exceedingly 
and were annually loaded with berries. For 
years I never got a ripe one until I doubled my 
investment by enclosing it in a permanent net 
of three-quarter-inch copper mesh. Only then, 
could I get ripe berries. It must be remembered 
that to be ripe, blueberries must hang some 
time after they are true blue. The birds have 
lower living standards, they have never heard 
of the American ‘‘way of life,’’ and they take 
them at the first blush of red. 

Apples and pears are among the newer 
items on the birds’ bill of fare and, being 
dainty creatures, they take a bite only from 
each of the better fruits. 

This year I have had a new experience: I 
had a coldframe of aster seedlings, all looking 
well. These began to diminish in number. 
Presently, it was noted that the frame was 
filled with birds, busy feasting on the leaves. 

Now, it may be that I am so superlative a 
gardener that I tempt these creatures with my 
super-products and, so, am preferred to other 
gardeners of less skill but it has been my expe- 
rience that evil habits grow apace, and it is my 
guess that the time is not far off when all birds 
will be recognized as prime pests. 


—Henry UV. Holzer. 
Boston, Mass. 


NoTE—It will be understood, of course, 
that the views of correspondents as expressed 
in this department are not necessarily those of 
the editors. 


Finds Plunging Dangerous 


EAR EDITOR—Did you ever go swim- 
ming, walk out to the end of the spring- 
board and then plunge into the water or go to 
a Turkish bath and finish with a plunge? If 
you have, you will pardon me if I chuckle 
when I read in various plant culture maga- 
zines and books about how the gardener is to 
treat some plants by ‘‘plunging’’ the pot into 
the soil. 

I recently had a plant in the house in a pot 
which needed to be put out in the garden. 
Calmly walking into the garden with the 
plant and a trowel in my hands, I dug a hole 
and gently placed the pot into the hole, pack- 
ing the dirt around the pot and leaving the rest 
to Nature. I find that this is so much easier 
and avoids sprained wrists and other bodily 
injuries. Can we not do something about this 
risky ‘‘plunging’’ method? 


—Charles H. Bradley. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Recommends Two Trees 
EAR EDITOR—I was glad to see Mrs. 


Jacobs mention the virgilia or yellow- 
wood, Cladrastis lutea, in the July 15 issue 
of Herticulture. Our specimens here were a 
truly magnificent sight this year with their 
spectacular displays of blossoms. Yet, even 
lacking those, the virgilia still makes a splen- 
did specimen tree with its shining leaves, sil- 
very gray bark and graceful branches sweep- 
ing down to touch the ground where the 
location permits. 

Another worth-while tree, probably 
equally unknown to the general gardening 
public, is the Japanese pagoda-tree, Sophora 
japonica. In this section, it reaches a height of 
50 to 60 feet. It has a. wide head and a grace- 
ful vase-like form. The foliage is a rich deep 
green, rather fine in scale. The flowers are 
creamy or greenish-white, held in large fluffy 
terminal panicles all over the tree and the 
fruits are amusing strings of small green beads 
that give the tree a fountain-like appearance 
as they reach maturity. Blooming in July 
when there are few other trees in flower, it is 
a valuable specimen tree as well as an excellent 
street and park tree, as its general use in 
Washington, D. C., well testifies. 

Both the virgilia and the sophora deserve 
a much more general use in our park and 
garden plantings. 

—Virginia G. Cavendish. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Bulbous Iris Illustration 


EAR EDITOR—The picture with the 
article on bulbous irises in the issue of 
August 15 is surely not one of a bulbous va- 
riety but of Siberian irises. I have been grow- 
ing Spanish irises for nearly 50 years and 
Dutch irises since their introduction, and Eng- 
lish much longer than the Dutch. All are per- 
fectly hardy if given good drainage and 
covered four inches deep. Bone and well- 
rotted manure are liked by all of the bulbous 
iris family, including the early-flowering 
species like reticulata. 

Bulbs are usually to be had about the end 
of September. I used to plant them early in 
October but in late years have had far better 
results by deferring this work until late Octo- 
ber or even November. Planted early, they 
develop a heavy leaf growth before Winter. 
No foliage is produced on late plantings. 
While bulbs may be left in the ground from 
year to year, experience has proved that all 
three forms, Dutch, Spanish and English, 
give better results if lifted in September, sorted 
and stored for at least six weeks and then re- 
planted. 

We are growing four distinct varieties of 
the lovely early blooming /ris reticulata, 
which prove perfectly hardy. Some years the 
form Cantab is open by March 17 and al! 
forms bloom by April 1 each year. 

—W.N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 
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SHRUBS WHICH BLOOM AS THE SEASON WANES*— 


the world for many years to supply 

our shrub borders with dependable 
late-Summer blooms. The search still goes on 
for new and better plants, but even now we 
have several dependable and desirable forms 
some of which often are overlooked. 

Common enough, of course, is the white 
hydrangea, the large pointed flowers of which 
are long-lasting, turning into masses of pink 
as the petals dry. To encourage the heaviest 
flowering, we should prune the hydrangea 
each Spring, removing most of the wood 
made the previous season. 

A favorite of our grandmothers was the 
rose of Sharon or althza in several colors. We 
know now that the forms with yellow-striped 
leaves are less productive of fine flowers than 
those with normal green foliage. Young plants 
often continue to grow so late into the Fall 
they are susceptible to Winter injury, so no 
fertilizing should be done after June first. 

Sometimes the rose of Sharon is very slow 
to put out new leaves after it has been trans- 
planted. Even when set out in the early 
Spring, some plants will appear dead until late 
in the Summer. Then they may quickly put 
out new leaves and develop a pleasing number 
of flowers. 

Some of the most effective varieties of the 
modern rose of Sharon are Lucy, a good 
double red; Ardens, double violet; Jeanne 
d’Arc, double white, and Ceelistis, a fine single 
blue. 

Only a few years ago the thin open clusters 
of pale purple flowers on the buddleia or 
butterfly bush were effective chiefly for their 
garden beauty and their attractiveness to 
butterflies. Today we plant the reddish purple 
Ile de France, the pink Charming, or the large 
lavender Orchid Beauty, and have more than 
just garden loveliness. We have also a source 
of delightfully fragrant cut flowers from early 
July until late frost. 

The butterfly bushes are likely to be in- 
jured each Winter, so should have a little pro- 
tection. In early Spring the plants may be cut 
back to within a few inches of the ground, and 
each Summer they will produce a bushy plant 
up to five feet tall, every branch tipped with 
long graceful spikes of flowers. 

Our shrub plantings are often lacking good 
shades of blue, since there are not many plants 
that produce blue flowers or fruit. The flowers 
of the chaste tree, Vitex agnus-castus, are not 
so large or so fragrant as those of the butterfly 
bush, but they are a clear light blue and valu- 
able in many garden arrangements. 

The beautyberry, Callicarpa japonica, is an 
interesting low shrub that bears small pink 
flowers in early August, followed by clusters 
of glossy, turquoise-blue berries later in the 
month. Aside from the fine fruiting color, 
there is little to recommend the beautyberry. 

Just the other day one of my friends asked 
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*A radio talk by E. Dexter Davis of the Massachu- 
setts Nurserymen’s Association over Station WBZ in 
Boston, Mass. 
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How to have flowers in abundance 
until the approach of cold weather 


me what shrub she could use for late-Summer 
flower that would give her a vivid show of 
color, like the gay peasant-style dresses popu- 
lar now for Summer wear. To give the garden 
this gypsy-like splash, I like the bush-clover, 
Lespedeza thunbergi, a lusty shrub growing 
from the ground each season and building a 
mound of feathery foliage that makes an ex- 
cellent background for its drooping clusters 
of rosy purple flowers. The bush-clover is not 
a flower that will harmonize with many 
shades of pink or rose, but when associated 
with white flowers, or surrounded with a 
green background, it is one of the most cheer- 
ful spots in the August and September garden. 

If small creamy spires of fragrant bloom 
are wanted late in the Summer, nothing will 
replace the summersweet, Clethra alnifolia. 
The foliage is a rich green, thickly covering 
the narrow upright growth on which the 
August flowers are borne like small candles. 
In the cool of the evening, the fragrance of 
the summersweet will spread over the whole 
garden. 

Sometimes we need low compact shrubs to 
place in front of taller leggy ones. For this 
use, the heathermint, Elsholtzia stauntoni, is 
ideal. This shrub grows only two feet high 
and has a long, late blooming season, when it 
is covered with spires of lilac-purple flowers 
which resemble those of the heather. The 
square stems and the aromatic foliage identify 
it as a member of the mint family. 

Of course the true heather is fine for sunny 
exposures in acid soils. Unless cut back heavily 
each Spring, the plants will become ragged 
and unsightly, but when sheared 
regularly, they make a splendid car- 
pet of pink, purple or white. 

One of the richest of our late- 
Summer shrubs is Franklinia alata- 
maha (Gordonia alatamaha). It is 
a native of our southern states and 
must have a sheltered spot in the 
garden to reduce Winter injury. If 
given a moderately heavy pruning in 
early Spring, it will make a broad 
mass of glossy leaves, crowned with 
many large waxy white flowers in 
August and September. 

The low-growing Jersey tea, 
Ceanothus americanus, is covered 
with scattered flowers of creamy 
white during August. It is a neutral 
shrub with no great ornamental 
value, but is a good plant for using 
in masses on poor, dry soils. 

A rampant grower that should be 
used only in moderation is the Japa- 
nese bamboo or fleeceflower. The 
tall reddish stems are covered with 
foamy white flowers in late Summer. 
Because of its habit of spreading by 
underground stems, it should be used 
only in semi-wild plantings. As a 
matter of fact, it is almost certain to 
become a pest if planted in the garden 
and is exceedingly difficult to get 
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rid of. This is not true of the fleece-vine, 
Polygonum auberti. 

The silk-tree, Albizzia julibrissin, is not 
commonly cultivated, but its fine growth on 
Buzzey Hill in the Arnold Arboretum near 
Boston suggests we should use it more fre- 
quently. It is related to the acacias, which all 
admire at the Spring flower shows, and has the 
same kind of leaves. During the Summer the 
bright pink flowers make a splendid show, 
borne on the low broad mass of graceful foli- 
age. It must have a sheltered spot in the North 
but, of course, the albizzia can be grown 
freely in the South. 


Red Spider on Evergreens 


N EXCEEDINGLY dry Summer in parts 

of the country has seemingly accentu- 

ated injury to ornamental evergreens by the 

red spider mite. Where control measures were 

not started earlier in the season, many fine- 

foliaged evergreens now have a sickish yellow 
appearance. 

Since this tiny pest has many generations 
each year, no one application of insecticide 
will give control. The adults present at the 
time of treatment may be killed, but the eggs 
which they have laid will later hatch out to 
keep the infestation going. Repeated dusting 
or spraying is necessary and, if possible, on a 
preventive rather than a curative basis. 

An old-time red spider mite control method 
is to spray with a pound of glue dissolved in 
six gallons of water. In cases of severe infesta- 
tion, a second application is made two weeks 


Elsholtzia stauntoni is a late-blooming 
shrub which bears lilac-purple flowers. 


or so later. Some entomologists point out, 
however, that even though the glue will stick 
down the adult mites, it will not inhibit their 
ability to continue egg laying. Thus, the glue 
may check injury for the moment but fail to 
remove the possibility of reinfestation. 

As red spider mites live over the Winter on 
the plants in the form of eggs, a dormant 
spray of evergreens in the Spring is important. 
A dormant oil—which will also control the 
spruce gall aphids — applied before growth 
starts will prove effective. 

In addition to the dormant spray, periodic 
dusting with suiphur-rotenone dust or spray- 
ing with a rotenone preparation should keep 
down the mite population. Because in cases 
of severe infestation webs are formed, it is 
essential to apply insecticides with high pres- 
sure spraying equipment. Attention to water 
and feeding are in order, especially in cases 
where red spider mite infestation has been 
severe. 


Southwestern Beargrass 


R. GATKE’s interesting article in the 
July 1 issue of Horticulture suggested 

to me that I write something about the most 
common of southwestern beargrasses, Nolina 
microcarpa. This perennial, according to 
some botanists, does not belong to the lily 





















The nulla as it grows in the Southwest. 


family as does Xerophyllum tenax, the other 
beargrass, but to the family ““Dracenacee,”’ 
both families being classified under the order 
Liltales. 

However, the sacahuista (sac 4 wes'ta), as 
it is locally known in this section, derives its 
name from the Nahuatlan words for grass 
and thorn. The thorniness of the plant is 
found in the finely saw-toothed edges of the 
grass-like leaves. So, the common name saca- 
huista bespeaks the keen observing and de- 
scriptive powers of the Aztecs. 

This shrubby perennial is very similar in 
character to pampas grass and has coarse grass- 
like leaves one-quarter to one-half inch wide 


and from four to six feet long. Some of the 
Pueblo Indians near Albuquerque use these 
leaves today in weaving baskets. The leaves 
also furnish a fairly good quality of fiber 
which may in these days of national emer- 
gency be utilized in making cordage. 

The flowers are borne on stout, nearly 
naked stems, the three-foot panicles of 
creamy-white blooms appearing in May. On 
some of the plants the throats of the very 
small individual flowers have a lavender tinge 
and so give these specimens a striking color 
combination. 

As seems to be true in a great many sec 
tions of the country, the public here has gen 
erally neglected the possibilities of the native 
flora for landscape purposes. Some have used 
the sacahuista, however, obtaining striking 
effects with it in foundation plantings. This 
beargrass can also be used to great advantage 
as a specimen shrub or when planted in 
groups for bold effects. It grows on the dry 
plains and low hills of the Southwest where 
open exposures, good drainage and medium 
heavy soils predominate. In this type of 
country where the heaviest rainfall amounts 
to only 15 inches a year the beargrass does its 
best and for these reasons flourishes when in- 
cluded in southwestern gardens. 

—Samuel P. Snow. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


CONTROLLING THE ROSE MIDGE 


checking a mysterious malady that was 

destroying his rose garden, and an 
examination of the affected plants clearly 
showed a serious infestation of midge. A new 
insecticide completely controlled the pest and 
prevented further infestation. Because 100 per 
cent control of this hard-to-kill insect was had 
by use of this material, it offers new hope to 
rose gardeners. 

The midge makes itself evident by a wilt- 
ing and browning or blackening of the young 
growth and tips of the branches. Superficially, 
the injury resembles that of the bacterial dis- 
ease, fire-blight of apples and pears. However, 
the characteristic wilting and browning takes 
place much more quickly than in the case of 
the latter. Buds fail to develop, or if they do 
unfold, produce malformed and distorted 
flowers. When the wilting first appears, the 
tiny white grubs can be seen within the tissues 
of the new growth. These are minute, barely 
visible to the naked eye. 

By the time the foliage turns brown, these 
maggots or grubs have fallen into the ground, 
where they burrow for about an inch. They 
then turn into pupz, which in turn develop 
into tiny, gnat-like flies, which lay their eggs 
on the new growth to begin a new life cycle. 

This cycle is completed in less than three 
weeks during the heat of Summer and in less 
than a month during Spring and Fall. In a 
badly-infested garden, all stages of growth 
will be present at once, and even though the 
adult fly can be killed by spraying, a new crop 
will emerge overnight. For this reason, and 
because the maggots are deeply imbedded in 
the plant tissue, ordinary sprays are worthless. 

The one vulnerable time in the life cycle 


R eecting a friend asked my help in 


is when the white maggot drops to the ground 
to begin metamorphosis into a pupa. In the 
past, the one reasonably effective control was 
to cover the ground with finely pulverized 
tobacco dust. When fresh, the nicotine in 
the dust would destroy every maggot that 
touched it, but in order to obtain even 95 
per cent control, fresh dust had to be applied 
once a week for eight to ten weeks. 

At the time the case I am describing came 
up, however, I happened to be experimenting 
with a new material which | had found highly 
effective against a large number of insects, 
both chewing and sucking. This material, 
Black Leaf 155, is an insoluble form of nico- 
tine combined with an inert dust. At present 
it is used exclusively as an orchard spray for 
the control of codling moth and other insects, 
as a substitute for arsenate of lead. When ap- 
plied in combination with a Summer oil, it 
first kills by contact, and then forms a fluffy 
barrier that acts both as a stomach poison and 
by contact. Unfortunately, the smallest pack- 
age available at present weighs four pounds, 
enough for treating 200 roses. However, it 
has proved so useful for other purposes that 
this amount will not be too much if other 
plant subjects are to be sprayed. 

Black Leaf 155 was used in the proportion 
of one ounce to a gallon of water, plus an 
ounce of Summer oil to act as a spreader. This 
was sprayed on the young growth every ten 
days, covering every leaf thoroughly. 

In addition to this treatment, one pound 
of Black Leaf 155 was mixed with 25 pounds 
of finely pulverized tobacco dust, and spread 
under eack. plant in a circle a foot wider than 
the diameter of the plant. This was renewed 
twice during the five week period. 
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While it was thought originally that the 
rose midge could not Winter out-of-doors in 
the North, evidence to the contrary is the fact 
that they do reoccur year after year where 
there is no chance of reinfestation from green- 
house stocks, the originating point of most 
broods of the midge. Winter protection ma- 
terial undoubtedly plays its part in affording 
them shelter during the severe cold. 

For this reason, care must be used in the 
application of Winter protection. A routine 
suggested by the life cycle of the insect would 
include the following steps: 


1. Destroying every withered or blackened 
tip which might contain live maggots. 


2. An application of the Black Leaf 155 and 
tobacco dust mixture to the ground late 
in September or early in October. 


3. A dusting of the Winter-covering material 
with this same mixture. 

4. A spraying as soon as growth begins with 
the Summer-oil, Black Leaf 155 and water 
mixture. 

As a by-product of this treatment, we ob- 

served a complete absence of all the ordinary 

rose pests. We found no leaf hoppers, rose 
beetles, slugs, and no evidence of red spider. 
True, just as one rose does not make a 

Summer, one successful treatment does not 

constitute a destruction of the entire race o! 

rose midges. Yet the completeness of contro! 

does indicate a possible method that will work 
in a large percentage of cases. If this method 
should fail, I would be inclined to try one of 
the forms of cyanide, perhaps fertilizing wit) 
cyanamid. 

—R. M. Carleton. 

Chicago, III. 
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F. K. BALTHIS ON HOW TO GROW HOUSE PLANTS — 


His new book was selected as the best among 150 
submitted in a recent competition by Macmillan 


at the top in a competition for new 

garden books written by new authors. 
This competition was conducted by the Mac- 
millan Company and the Balthis book won 
over 150 other manuscripts. : 

Mr. Balthis introduces his subject with the 
statement that success in growing plants is 
largely a matter of personal care. There is, he 
says, no secret about it, provided one exercises 
good common sense. In pointing out that 
house plants of various sorts have their pe- 
riods of popularity, he writes: 

Many of the plants which are popular in win- 
dow gardens today are favorites of long ago. The 
present interest in cacti, for instance, is but a re- 
vival of their popularity 40 or more years ago. 
The terrariums and glass gardens of today are 
direct revivals of the Wardian cases of old-time 
parlor gardening. 1p. Pe 

When it comes to giving basic information 
for the culture of plants indoors, Mr. Balthis 
makes the following significant observations: 

If the gardener knew more about the require- 
ments of every plant or group of plants he grows, 
many cultural difficulties would be more easily 
overcome. One group grows naturally under 
desert-like conditions—for instance, the century 
plants, yuccas and cacti; another group flourishes 
under the hot, steamy conditions of the tropics— 
the more tender ferns, philodendron, cordyline, 
anthurium and dumb cane; still others, includ- 
ing the plants that grow around our homes, revel 
in more temperate conditions. Many worth-while 
plants cannot adapt themselves to the usual condi- 
tions of rooms, and so care must be exercised in the 
selection of kinds to be grown. 

A good general soil is two parts garden loam, 
one part well-rotted manure and one part sand. 
If the loam is already sandy, less sand is required. 
If the natural soil is a clay loam, and more tena- 
cious of water, it can be lightened by using a bit 
more sand in the mixture. Rotted manure is hard 
for city gardeners to obtain, but peat moss may be 
used as a substitute. A three-inch pot of a 4-12-4 
or 5-10-5 commercial plant food to each bushel 
mixture when peat moss is used, will give the 
elements necessary for plant growth. 

Desert plants like cacti require a soil that is not 
too rich. An excellent soil mixture for the group is 
half garden loam and half sand, without manure. 
A little powdered limestone may be added for 
species that grow in limestone sections. For those 
whose habitat is free from lime, a mixture contain- 
ing one-fourth sand, one-fourth peat, one-fourth 
garden loam, and a small amount of powdered 
charcoal will be most satisfactory. Drainage should 
be perfect. 

The author finds that heavily-rooted plants 
like the palm require a rather heavy soil with 
less sand than the general mixture recom- 
mended, whereas ferns, begonias, fuchsias and 
even poinsetties do best in a somewhat lighter 
mixture—one, in fact, which contains more 
leafmold or peat moss with sand. Doubtless 
the fibrous roots of these plants assimilate food 
and water rapidly and therefore must be co- 
piously supplied with both. The author 
points out, however, that some plants, such 
as the cyclamen, do well in either a heavy or 
a ight soil. 

Mr. Balthis also has some practical advice 
to give on the subject of feeding and water- 
in» house plants. He says: 


Pere K. BALTHIS’ book* came out 


‘Plants in the Home,” by Frank K. Balthis. 
‘lished by The Macmillan Company, Ne 
ork, N.Y. Price $2.50. ’ 
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tember 15, 1941 


Artificial fertilizers, sold under trade names, are 
manufactured according to carefully worked out 
formulz, and should be used strictly in accordance 
with directions. A complete plant food contains 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, and several 
other elements that are most necessary for plant 
growth. Nitrogen produces good foliage; phos- 
phoric acid, fine flowers, strong stems and abun- 
dant seeds; and potash aids materially in the de- 
velopment of roots. A complete food of this type 
is best for the amateur’s use. Fertilizers such as 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, and dried 
blood should be used only by skilled gardeners. 

Mr. Balthis passes over bone meal, that 
favorite fertilizer of many amateurs, by saying 
that it will not burn, but that it is slow- 
acting and is used mostly for mixing with 
the soil at potting time. 

Watering is one of the chief essentials in 
the care of house plants, and the gardener, 
expert or amateur, must know when and how 
water is to be applied. A plant needs water 
whenever the soil is dry, and if it is bone- 
dry the plant’s growth is likely to be checked 
or seriously injured. Mr. Balthis emphasizes 
that more house plants are lost through a 
lack of consistent and proper watering than 
through any other cause. 

The author has not neglected the impor- 
tant subject of the relationship between the 
window garden and the outdoor garden. 
His advice on how to move plants from one 
section to the other is informative, and, as it 
happens, timely. He writes: 

Plants that have been placed out-of-doors dur- 
ing the Summer will require lifting and potting 
before danger of frost in Autumn. These, how- 
ever, make little growth during the early Winter, 
and“many are simply considered as stock plants or 
plants to be stored. Toward Spring, they will 








Kodachrome Exchange 


ARDEN lovers everywhere are mak- 
ing Kodachrome slides. Many times 
two slides of the same subject are made, 
perhaps from different angles. Perhaps 
there are photographing gardeners who 
would like to exchange their extra 
Kodachromes for garden slides made by 
other men and women with the same 
hobby. Horticulture undertakes to make 
this possible. Have you slides to ex- 
change? Tell us in not more than 20 
words what you have and what you 
want. It may be that we can establish a 
Kodachrome exchange which will be 
worth while. Are you interested? 




















resume their fine appearance or be used for cutting 
material. 

Low-growing, compact annuals can be lifted, 
potted, and will flower indoors at a time when 
outdoor stock has ceased to bloom. Among the 
plants that may be potted are the geranium, coleus, 
heliotrope, verbena and alternanthera, usually 
classed as bedding plants. A certain group used in 
window gardening, such as the Boston fern, date 
palm, rubber plant, English ivy, croton and 
aspidistra, retain their decorative value, and may 
be grown continuously in the home. 

Some bulbous plants, like the amaryllis hybrids, 
flower early in February and make their growth 
during the Summer out-of-doors; then they are 
stored indoors, undisturbed, until they show ac- 
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tivity. Large palms, bay trees, box, century plants, 
and some kinds of ficus are best repotted in the 
Spring before being placed outdoors on the lawn 
for Summer. 


Bulbs for blooming indoors must be well 
watered after they have been potted. Then 
the pots must be permitted to drain. Mr. 
Balthis suggests that they should then be 
placed in a cool, dark cellar where the tem- 
perature is around 40 degrees. High tempera- 
tures may start premature growth, with an 
immediate production of leaves and perhaps 
no flower stalk but if one appears, it will be 
down in the center of a group of leaves and 
will never develop properly. Flats of hya- 
cinths and bulbs potted in soil may be stood 
close together in a protected corner of the 
garden. After they are in place, a quarter-inch 
layer of sand should be spread on each, and 
the whole covered with about six to ten inches 
of soil. After the first severe freeze a layer of 
straw or hay should be spread over the soil. 

Mr. Balthis calls attention to the need of 
potting a considerable number of bulbs so that 
there will be a succession of bloom through- 
out the late Winter and in Spring, thus giving 
an almost continuous display in the home. 
When the potted bulbs are thoroughly rooted 
(which will be in late December or January) 
a few pots may be uncovered and placed in a 
cool basement or room for a week and then 
placed in the window. 

The author considers cacti to be among the 
finest plants which can be grown to satisfy 
an indoor gardening hobby. Among the essen- 
tials for the health of cacti, Mr. Balthis lists 
proper soil and perfect drainage. The home 
gardener, he says, usually prepares a soil con- 
sisting of average garden loam mixed with an 
equal quantity of sand. His advice is never to 
use a soil that is so dry that it crumbles, and 
never use a soil so wet as to bake when dry. 

When it comes to the recently popular 
practice of growing plants without soil, Mr. 
Balthis favors sand culture. He says: 

Sand culture is probably the most successful 
soilless method of growing house plants for the 
home gardener, and pots especially designed for 
the purpose are now available although somewhat 
expensive. They are highly glazed and are con- 
structed in two sections; the upper part holds the 
sand and plant, and the lower, the nutrients. A 
somewhat heavy and porous tongue-like projec- 
tion of? soft burnt clay or glass wool attached to 
the upper section keeps the plant supplied with 
nutrients by capillarity. Therefore only infrequent 
additions of nutrients are necessary. 

In addition to advice on how to go about 
handling plants in the house, Mr. Balthis also 
gives rather complete lists of the available 
plants which have proved themselves amena- 
ble to the varying conditions in homes, offices 
and other places where people wish the com- 
panionship of plants. In addition to growing 
plants, there is rather a good section on cut 
flowers, on how to handle them, how to 
arrange, and how to make them keep well. 

The numerous illustrations of Tabea Hof- 
mann show the wide range of plants possible 
for the home, together with the way in which 
they may be made to appear attractive through 
the use of placement and accessories. 
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FINE PLANTS 


FOR SHORE AND INLAND GARDENS 


At our famous 300 acre nursery in East Boxford, you will find an outstanding and 
extensive collection of choice species especially selected for their beauty, hardiness 


and adaptability. A 


Evergreens, Broadleaf Evergreens, Flowering Trees and Shrubs, 
Groundcover Plants and Hardy Herbaceous Perennials are 
grown by thousands for use in fine gardens everywhere. 


May we show you our demonstration planting of 


RECOMMENDED EVERGREEN HEDGES 
* 
Chrysanthemum Fane Kelsey 


is the latest of the many famous plants introduced to horticulture by Harlan P. Kelsey. 
Plant now for glorious deep pink flowers in October and November. 


Heavy Clumps, $1.25 each, 5 for $5.00 
® 


Over Fifty Years of Experience in the Practice of Horticulture and Landscape Design 
May we help you with your problems? Ask for your free copy of our illustrated catalog 
. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
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East Boxford, Massachusetts Tel. Topsfield 71 
; 

“24 Ameriean Grown Lilies 

Se For Fall Planting 


“An exceptional group of the finest hardy lilies. Being “home-grown” here at the farm, and not 
imported, their quality and hardiness are assured. Then too, we can ship a month sooner than usual 
affording the decided advantage of earlier Fall planting in the garden. We know these varieties 
will delight you. 
REGAL LILY (Royal Lily) SPECIOSUM LILIES 
Pure white; blooms June-July ALBUM—white, green- 
30c each—12 for $3.00 tinted; blooms Aug.-Sept. 
CANDIDUM (Madonna Lily) RUBRUM—Carmine-pink ; 
Pure white; blooms June-July blooms August-September 
85c each—12 for $3.50 85c each-——12 for $3.50 
COLLECTION OF 1 EACH—$1.35 VALUE FOR #1.15 POSTPAID 
1941 FALL GARDEN GUIDE NOW READY — Listing choice Spring and Summer 
flowering plants and bulbs for planting this Fall—including TULIPS and DAFFODILS. 


| flowerfield bulb farm 


538 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 























LATE SUMMER AND EARLY AUTUMN best time to plant 


WILDFLOWERS and FERNS 


Send for our catalog of Vermont Ferns and Wildflowers. It is also an 
excellent time to replant your ROCK GARDEN. We have the largest 
collection of ROCK PLANTS in America. 
VISITORS WELCOME 
Send for our 1941 catalog—Free East of the Rockies 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 











LILACS AND PEONIES 


What a wealth of flowers these words suggest. Now is the time to plan and plant 
for next May and June. 

Peonies should be planted in September and October for best bloom next June. 
Lilacs may be planted in October and November. Our stock of plants, grown 
on their own roots, are bushy and vigorous, well set with flower buds. We offer 
25 named varieties as well as the various species. 


Catalog on Request 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 
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Shrub Notes From Canada 


HE water lily magnolia, the so-called 

double white magnolia, pleased me very 
much this year. My plant, obtained last 
season, had two blossoms then. Since, it has 
grown thriftily and wintered perfectly. This 
year it had 75 large semi-double blossoms of 
a pearly whiteness seldom seen. It fills in the 
gaps between Magnolia stellata and M. 
soulangeana very nicely and in durability 
surpasses any other magnolia I know. The 
plant seems to be a very symmetrical grower. 
It is faster than M. stellata but has finer 
shoots and is slower than M. soulangeana. 

Whatever was the reason, M. stellata had 
a decidedly pink cast here this year and the 
flowers were scarcely distinguishable from 
those of M. s. rosea alongside it. This is the 
first time it has ever occurred in my experi- 
ence. 

Viburnum fragrans was magnificent this 
year, starting to bloom before the forsythias 
and just finishing long after. It lasted over a 
month and the flowers seemed wonderfully 
resistant to unfavorable weather conditions. 
My old specimen plants, eight feet high and 
more through, scented the whole garden and 
the bees visited them in myriads. In my 
opinion it is one of the “‘must have’s’” among 
the early shrubs within the limits of the 
peach belt and South. So far, my plants have 
been immune to disease and insect attacks. 

Prinsepia sinensis blooms more and more 
profusely with age. Leafing out ahead of any 
other shrub I know, it makes a delightful 
accent as individual specimens or in mixed 
shrub borders. While very full of bloom, its 
yellow flowers do not make the mass display 
of the forsythias but from an artistic stand- 
point the combination of leaves and foliage 
is very desirable. It is an ironclad, hardy to 
Manitoba and its almond-scented flowers 
have a charm all their own. 


—Chester D. Wedrick. 
Nanticoke, Ont., Canada. 


Alstroemerias in the South 


N RECENT years the introduction of new 
plants from Central and South America 
has been marked and some very choice things 
have come to our gardens that way. Among 
them are the alstremerias, improperly called 
the Peruvian daffodils by some, which have 
proved to be of true merit. Their free flow- 
ering habit and with colors ranging from 
white to deepest pink, yellow and red—with 
the hybrids showing a vast array of gay 
blends—makes them ideal for the border. The 
plants vary in height from two to three feet. 
The flowers are in umbels and the individual 
blossoms are not unlike orchids. They last 
well when cut. 

These alstreemerias thrive in a half shady 
well-drained, sandy spot with plenty of mois- 
ture during their blooming season. In the 
South Alstreemeria pulchella which is called 
the parrot-lily by the children, because the 
flowers are dark red, tipped in bright green, 
is used in foundation plantings and among 
the shrubbery. It makes an excellent ground 
cover when the flowers are gone. 

In warmer regions they are planted two to 
three inches deep but in the North nine 
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inches is not too deep where low tempera- 
tures prevail. They stand a great deal of cold 
if well mulched in a thoroughly well-drained 
location. The roots, a cluster of tubers, mul- 
tiply rapidly in a situation to their liking. 

—RMarie E. Simpson. 
Biloxi, Miss. 


Cyclamen Mite on Primroses 


AST Summer I tore out a mass planting of 
polyanthus primroses I had grown from 
seed and had established for several years be- 
cause of a deadly infestation of white spider or 
cyclamen mite as it is called, which could not 
be controlled by spraying. I burned these 
plants, hoping to stop the spread of the mites. 
Following a suggestion of interplanting 
with kinds of plants not susceptible to mite, 
I had hopes of conquering the pest, since 
these plants went through one year safely. 
Early in July this year, however, I noticed 
the typical yellowing of the leaves, which is 
the warning flag of danger. Even Primula 
japonica, hitherto immune, was attacked, as 
well as my blue P. acaulis. 

I do not recall whether someone had sug- 
gested the use of tobacco clippings or whether 
it was an inspiration of my own, but I find 
that these tobacco clippings placed around the 
plants, and carelessly thrown among and 
over them has eradicated the mite. The clumps 
of new leaves are a bright, healthy green and 
the old yellow leaves, where I did not remove 
them, are now free of spiders. 

A friend who is starting a naturalistic gar- 
den and to whom primroses are important 
reports that the treatment was successful in 
her garden also. I have not discovered how 
often it must be replaced but that should not 
be difficult. 

—AMrs. Ernest L. Scott. 
Bogota, N. J. 


Lime Necessary for Clematis? 


N MANY books and catalogues is found 
the statement that clematis, particularly 
the large-flowered climbers, require a limey 
soil or lime in their diet. Possibly, this idea 
has been copied from English books on gar- 
dening. Having a soil which is definitely 
acid I have hesitated to grow the showy 
sorts of clematis. However, the herbaceous 
sorts grow very well in such acid soil and 
the native virgins-bower grows in swamps, 
clambering on blueberry bushes. The other 
species with four small white “‘petals’’ cer- 
tainly do not need lime. Their rather fleshy 
roots seem to require a moist soil. So, why 
will not the Jackman group and others also 
grow in acid soil? 
A dozen or more of these were planted in 
a soil which is rather moist and very acid, 
with a pulverized humus fertilizer as food. 
Here, they have grown surprisingly well, far 
better than ever before with me. My only 
difficulty seems to be that when I am away 
for a week in the Summer the blister beetles 
eat not only the flowers but most of the 
foliage as well. This seems to indicate that 
arsenate of lead on the plants is more im- 
portant than lime in the soil. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


September 15, 1941 

















FALL BULB PLANTING TIME HAS ARRIVED 


Commencing in September and Continuing Until Frost Seals the Ground 
Spring-Flowering Bulbs in Numerous Varieties Can Be Planted 


Supplies of These Are Much Better Than a Year Ago, Spite of Stories to 
the Contrary in Newspapers and Magazines, and the Quality Is Improved 


TULIPS—Thanks to large importations from England we have a much 
wider range of varieties than in 1940. These include numerous varieties of 
DARWINS, BREEDERS, COTTAGE, SINGLE EARLY, DOUBLE 
EARLY, TRIUMPH, PARROT, MENDEL AND SPECIES. 100 Fine 
mixed Darwins $6.00. Good second sized flowering bulbs $4.00. Compare 
our prices on best quality bulbs of these with other lists. 

NARCISSUS—We have 175 varieties of these in all types. These include a 
fine assortment of the interesting little species for Rock Gardens. Note our 
prices of such sterling varieties as FORTUNE, BEERSHEBA, MRS. 
R. O. BACKHOUSE, ROXANE, MITYLENE, DAISY SCHAFFER, 
DICK WELLBAND and other fine varieties. 

MISCELLANEOUS BULBS—We have CROCUS in 20 varieties, ample 
offerings of SCILLAS, GALANTHUS, ERANTHIS, MUSCARI, 
FRITILLARIAS, IXIOLIRIONS and others. Also EREMURUS in 
12 varieties, COLCHICUMS in 10 varieties, STERNBERGIAS, IRIS 
ANGLICA in 12 varieties, IRIS RETICULATA in 4 varieties and other 
good things. 

VELTHEIMIA VIRIDIFOLIA—Superb bulb for house culture. 50c each, 
$5.00 dozen; Mammoth bulbs 75c, $8.00 per dozen. 


LYCORIS SQUAMIGERA (Hardy Amaryllis). Strong-flowering bulbs 
75c, $8.00 per dozen. 
LACHENALIAS—Fine for house culture. 5 varieties. $1.50-$2.00 per dozen. 


LILIUMS—We specialize in these and many varieties are now ready, 
including CANDIDUM, REGALE, TESTACEUM, BACKHOUSE 
HYBRIDS, HANSONI, UMBELLATUMS, CANADENSE, SU- 
PERBUM, PHILADELPHICUM, PARDALINUM and many others. 

SCOTCH PEAT MOSS—tThe finest Peat Moss on the market today. 
$4.50 bale, 10 bale lots $42.50. 

THE LILY YEAR BOOK and THE DAFFODIL YEAR BOOK of the 
Royal Horticultural Society for 1940, each $2.00 per copy postpaid. 

CLASSIFIED LIST OF DAFFODIL NAMES, over 6,000 varieties. 
75c copy. 

LILIES AND THEIR CULTURE IN NORTH AMERICA, $3.00 per 
copy, postpaid. 

HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS AND ROCK PLANTS IN 
WIDE VARIETY. 


Send for Our New Bulb Catalogue, Free for the Asking. 
It Contains Many Varieties Rarely Offered. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Streets Weymouth, Mass. 











Grow LOVELY FRENCH LILACS , 


Brand’s French Lilacs are All Grown on Their Own Roots—a process which 
takes two years longer but insures fine, hardy plants, true to type and full of 
vigor. More than 20 years of importing, propagating and developing French 
Lilacs is your guarantee of the best. We can offer you all colors from pink to 
purple and in all sizes from 2-3 ft. to 5-6 ft. A collection of 10 gorgeous 
plants, all different, all named, all labelled and in all colors can be obtained €~ 
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in the 2-3 ft. size for only $10.00; in the 3-4 
ft. size, only $12.50. Our catalog lists other 
selections at prices to suit small buyers. 
Write for it today. 


BRAND’S SUPERB PEONIES 


Buy these handsome, showy plants from ¢%@ 
the world’s largest grower. Many real 
bargains are to be found in the special 
selections available at prices to suit all 
pockets. 


Finest of Iris 
Selections of the 
>» most gorgeous 

types, both old and 
new, in brilliant 
colors. Also, fine 
assortments of 
Oriental Poppies, 
New Aquilegia, 
Hardy Phlox, Fall 
Blooming Asters and other 
perennials at moderateprices. 














BRAND PEONY FARMS INC., 
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142 E. Division St., FARIBAULT, MINN. 





Pick fresh flowers in December 


Violas, Pansies, English Daisies and Violets will 
bloom all Winter long under this inexpensive glass 
protection! Many other flowers will thrive long after 
the first killing frosts, safe from wind, rain, and ani- 
mals. Sow hardy seeds in late Fall to have sturdy 
plants with enormous root systems for setting out 
early next Spring. 

< it Re Vegetables, too 
Sow Lettuce in Sep- 
tember for a late 
Fall crop; make your 
Defense garden 
grow more! 
Automatic Ventilation. 
Portable— but sturdy. 
All glass —— no shade. 
Useful all year ‘round. 


Write for illustrated folder and full price list : 
S. COBB, Dep’t 180-H, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Cobb Miniature Greenhouses 








TULIPS AND DAFFFODILS ) 
and — Other Favorites 

to make your IDEAL 
SPRING GARDEN 
Many helpful hints in plan- 


Dnroors 
FALL BULB ning and planting. De- 
CATALOG alte bet standard varie: 


f ' ties. Attractive prices— 
ree: many special offers. 


| 20 GIANT TULIPS (% | 





for only $1-"° postpaid 
Dreer Quality. Marvelous Mixed Colors. 
Bulbs !% in. diam. Sure to bloom. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


292. DREER BUILDING. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















For Perfect Spring Gardens 


PLANT OREGON GROWN BULBS 


Tulips, Daffodils, Lilies, Iris, 
Scillas and many other bulbs. 
You will find them all listed in our com- 
plete bulb catalog illustrated in color. 
Send for your copy. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 
Box 386H Eugene, Oregon 








WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS 
Fall Planting Invitation 


Brighten permanently the shady nooks of garden 
and yard. Bring woodland beauty to your doorstep. 
Brilliant berries lend Winter cheer and feed the 
birds. Plant wildings at leisure, in settled Fall 
weather, fer better Spring growth and bloom. 
Planted now they will adjust themselves in the 
dormant season. Catalogue, free on request. 
WAKE ROBIN FARM 
James Loder Park, Prop. Home, Pennsylvania 











LILY OF THE VALLEY 


Makes a most satisfactory Ground Cover in shady 
locations and the fragrant blossoms speak for them- 
selves. If clumps are desired, write us for quotations. 

25 100 
Convallaria majalis, strong pips ...... $1.50 $5.00 
Convallaria Fortin’s Giant, strong pips 2.00 7.00 





HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Dept. A, IPSWICH, MASS. 
Aristocrats of 


TREE PEONIES ‘ie garden 


We have the largest collection in America and offer them 
in their separate types (European or Chinese, Japanese 
and the Yellow Lutea Hybrids). Colors range from a 
pure white through yellow and pink to the darkest red. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. We also offer a fine 
collection of Herbaceous Peonies. 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 
Drawer 15 Sinking Spring, Penna. 


® NEW DAYLILIES @ 
Plant now—Large plants—Sure to bloom 
Peach Blow pinky $3.00; Bagdad red brown $1.50; 
Dauntless gold $2.00; Autumn Haze apricot $3.00; 
Rajah red $2.00; Highboy tallest yellow $1.50. 
Select 3 (different) for $5.00; all 6 for $8.00 





OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 











The Kelloggs (Catalog—lIris) North Granby, Conn. 











Greenhouses for Amateur Gardeners 


ACH succeeding year finds more garden- 
ers reluctant to trust their endeavors 
entirely to the vagaries of the weather. 

While not forgetting that the open soil is still 
the basis of gardening, many of them are 
seeking means of extending both ends of the 
outdoor season and not wishing to lay their 
hobby by during the dormant period, more 
gardeners are turning to Winter gardening. 

Small greenhouses are now becoming 
available in a variety of forms, all of them 
practical when selected carefully on the basis 
of adaptability to their locations and the 
problems of their owners. In home gardens 
they seem to evolve from one or the other of 
two pieces of elemental equipment. Outdoors 
there is the coldframe which when heated by 
electric cables or bulbs becomes a hotbed. It 
is a relatively crude device consisting of little 
else than sides of tight construction roofed by 
a glazed sash which permits the entrance of 
light and the penetration of sun heat. 

Frames and hotbeds are used chiefly in the 
Spring for the starting of young plants and 
as an intermediary point for the conditioning 
of indoor-grown seedlings to the rigors of 
the open garden. During the Summer frames 
are often used to temper the weather for cut- 
tings and soft-bodied plants. In Autumn they 
may help to prolong the growing season. 
Young plants of hardy species often come 
through their first Winter better if given 
the protection of a coldframe. In essence, the 
coldframe is a rudimentary cold greenhouse. 
All that is required to make it into the other 
is an increase in size and the addition of 
mechanical devices for the control of tem- 
perature, ventilation, watering and other 
environmental factors. 

Small greenhouses may also have their 
origin in an endeavor to make conditions 
more suitable for more house plants. Thus, 
it is easy to picture the steps by which the 
window garden can bulge out into a sizable 
conservatory. This line of development seeks 
not to extend the outdoor season so much as 
to give shelter to tender plants not capable of 
garden residence. It is the basis of success in 
Winter gardening. Requiring little space, the 
conservatory type of greenhouse is as much 
at home in the city as in the suburbs or the 
country. 

Home greenhouses evolved from cold- 
frames and window gardens are built accord- 
ing to a variety of types of construction and 
interior arrangement. Some of them are 
placed in lean-to style against the walls of 
dwellings from whose heating systems they 
obtain warmth. Pits of various designs are 
often snuggled against the south walls with 
doorways opening into house cellars, thus 
making for easy entrance and heat when 
needed. In the same manner, above-ground 
even-span structures may be built with one 
end against a house wall. 

Like coldframes, home greenhouses may 
be free-standing structures with independent 
heating devices. During the past few seasons 
American gardeners have been able to buy 
portable sectional greenhouses comparable to 
those which stand at the bottoms of most 
English suburban gardens. Such glass shelters 
may be heatless, for mild weather use 
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only, or set on permanent foundations and 
equipped for all-weather gardening. How- 
ever, those gardeners who contemplate the 
building of any sort of specialized structure 
for the culture of plants must understand 
clearly that plants under glass need waiting 
on, with regard to heat, light, moisture and 
other cultural requirements. 

The greenhouse builders have thought of 
all this and now offer plant-growing struc- 
tures which are as nearly automatic as pos- 
sible. Automatic heating plants, ventilating 
equipment and, in some cases, watering de- 
vices, can now be built in to order. 

Whatever the equipment available, it must 
be remembered that plant families vary 
widely in their cultural requirements. Either 
the plants should be selected on the basis of 
their adaptation to the conditions available 
or the greenhouses should be so constructed 
as to provide a happy home for the plants 
desired. 

Finding out these truths, together with 
learning all the little kinks and quirks asso- 
ciated with making plants perform at their 
best under glass offers years of fun for ama- 
teur gardeners. Knowledge can be gained 
from books but skill will come only through 
hand-dirtying experience. 


Seedling Lilies Not Mosaic-Free 


SHOULD like to believe that Lilium aura- 

tum or any other lily can be kept free of 
mosaic by planting home raised seedlings well 
away from susceptible varieties. Ever since 
the melon aphis appeared on my lilies some 
years ago my experience with lilies has been 
a sad one, the only one that has refused to 
quit being L. regale. Aside from mosaic, root 
rot, presumably fusarium, has wiped out hosts 
of home-raised seedlings before they reach 
flowering size. 

—T. A. Weston. 

Hillsdale, N. J. 



























































































































































as se we 
The greenhouse may well have a 
place in a corner of the garden. 
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Two Men Talk on 
Living More With Your Garden 
—Both Indoors and Out— 


An entertaining and informative talk by L. W. C. 
Tuthill and E. D. Chabot. 


Illustrated with colored moving pictures showing 
in slow motion the annual growth and development 
of flowers. Also, helpful hints on how to get the 
most results out of your outdoor garden, and how 
to get the most enjoyment out of a modest size, 
moderate priced greenhouse. 


No charge except traveling expenses. 


This talk has been enjoyed by numerous garden 
clubs, names of which we will be glad to furnish 
for reference. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., Irvington, N.Y. 











Fall is the Time to Plant Ferns and Wild 
Flowers. We have specialized in these for 
over 60 years. May we serve you? Catalog 
on request. 


GILLETT 
Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 


Box H SOUTHWICK, MASS. Est. 1878 














> Fall Bulb Book Free--Tulips, TP hibediak ete. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 125 Burpee Bidg., 





Farr’s Famous Tree Peonies 


After 30 years of collecting and testing, we now 
offer the best varieties of these lovely plants, all 
field-grown specimens. 


Write today for Farr’s Fall List giving specific 
varieties. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 


IRIS GRACILIPES ALBA 


Rare and dainty dwarf for cool, sheltered 
spot in woodland soil. Exquisite white flowers 
on 8-inch stems. PLANTS, not small divi- 
sions, $1.50 each, 3 for $3.50, postpaid. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 











OREGON 


DRY SUNNY PLACES 


Fill them with Callirhoe involucrata. Full 
hardiness, and it delights in heat and 
drought. Wine-crimson cups through 
June and July. 

5 for $1.00; 25 for $4.50. Catalog 
REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 




















LILIES 
& Matilijia — Hemerocallis < 


JULIA E. CLARK 
Oregon 











Send for fre e sample s 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 








Really reliable. Every user satisfied. 

Styles for Border, Rock Gardens, Show 

Gardens. Tie-on and Pot Labels. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

654 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 


ptember 15, 1941 











A Good Fall-Blooming Bulb 


awe the standpoint of both the northern 
and the southern gardener, the ox-blood 
lily or miniature hippeastrum, Hippeastrum 
advenum (Habranthus miniatus), is an ideal 
Autumn-flowering bulb. In the North, this 
bulb is willing to flower from deep enough 
planting to protect it from freezing, and in 
both North and South it has the very great 
virtue of sending up several different sets of 
foliage when either sudden freezes or acci- 
dents destroy the leaves. 

Those who are apathetic to the big hippe- 
astrums usually grown in pots and having 
little if any fragrance will be delighted with 
these graceful, nodding bells. Like so many 
Autumn-flowering amaryllids, they pop out 
of the ground and flower in from three to five 
days from scratch. Even a small group of the 


Miniature amaryllis in a bed of violets. 


blooms has a telling effect in a garden because 
of their brilliant deep red coloring (ox-blood 
red in the house), and a bed of them is a great 
surprise, indeed, to the gardener’s eye in 
September. 

Southerners should take advantage of the 
evergreen foliage and use it for ground covers 
in Winter. The bulbs can be grown almost 
anywhere except in wet places if the leaves 
can get light. Even Bermuda grass fails to 
bother them, for, if the soil is good enough 
for the grass, it is good enough for the bulbs, 
and this writer has many times dug bulbs with 
this grass growing right through them. 

When Winter destroys the foliage, in the 
unprotected places in northern gardens, the 
bulbs seem to lie dormant until the very earli- 
est Spring, and then send up another set of 
leaves along with the daffodils. Even if late 
freezes or a careless gardener removes these 
leaves, a third set will be produced and carry 
on into early Summer, thus assuring the de- 
velopment of next September's crop of flower 
buds. 

As we learn more about these new plants 
from ‘“‘down under,’ more and more of them 
will be found to be hardy, and we shall look 
forward, each September, to a South Ameri- 
can Spring, for in Santiago de Chile the little 
amaryllises are Spring flowers. 

Chapel Hill, N. Cc William Lanier Hunt. 
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Hardy, Healthy Bulbs 


We 
Brodiwas, 
Garden Plants. 

As an incentive for you to become one of our cus- 
tomers we offer the following: 


Calochortus, 
and Rock 


Western Lilies, 
Fritillarias 


specialize in V 
Erythroniums, 


Three of our finest Pacific Coast Lilies — 
L. Humboldtii, L. Rubescens, L. Kelloggii 
one each, Postpaid for $1.00. 
30 Bulbs—10 each Mariposa tulips (4 
varieties) 10 Brodiwas (4 varieties), 10 
Erythroniums (4 varieties) — Postpaid 
for $1.00. 

Catalog on Request 


Calmer’s California Wild Flower Nursery 
Dos Rios, Calif. 


















GIANT- hey New Hybrid Varie- 
ties in gorgeous 

FLOWERING \ colors — crimson, 
violet, purple, lav- 

ender, sky-blue, and 

pink. Among these new 

varieties are Crimson King, 

> Ascotiensis, Empress of India, 
Lady Northcliffe, Huldine, Gypsy 


Queen. and a score of others that amaze 
you with their beauty. 

Plants thrive in almost any place, quickly covering 
trellis, arbor, pergola or fence. Flowering period ex- 
tends from June to September. All plants grown on 
their own roots, insuring accuracy of color and vigor 
of growth. 

New Descriptive Folder Now Ready—Describes these 
new varieties and pictures many in natural colors. You 
will find it helpful in selecting Clematis, other Orna- 
mental vines, and Hardy Chrysanthemums for your 
garden. Write today for a complimentary copy. 
JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 


P.O. Box H Fairport, New York 





Know American Plants First 


STRAWBERRY VINE 


Euonymus Americanus 
(nursery-grown), and 
Vick’s New Booklet 
Both for only 25 cts. 

Strawberry Vine provides 

a splendid ground cover 

in dense shade. White 


flowers in May, and red fruit in tall. 





The booklet describes many nursery-grown American 
woodland plants, ferns, wild flowers, shrubs and trees, 
adapted to sun or shade, dry or moist soils. Consult us 
about planning and planting woodlands and woodland 
gardens. 


Vick’s Wildgardens, Box H, Glen Moore, Pa. 









Prize Mixture for Bedding 


Superb colors: blue, lavender, orchid, 
red, bronze, yellow, mottled. Extra 
large flowers. Order today—-we ship 
at proper planting time. 100 large 
plants $2.50; 250 for $5 postpaid. 


Cut Flower Mixture 
Pitzonka’s selection of long-stemmed va- 


rieties; large flowers; wide color range. 
100 plants $2.50; 250 plants $5 postpaid. 


Order Either or Both Collections Now - 


We ship 
postpaid at proper planting time. Ask for new cata- 
logue showing these Pansies in natural colors. 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 

Bristol, Penna. 


P. O. Box H 











SCILLAS« MUSCARI 


DAFFODILS - IRIS 
COLCHICUMS 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
of Quality Bulbs Since 1910 
BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Crowers 


R FODE6 











(QA) New DAYLILIE S 


wT % Aad 
\° > Dr. Stout’s Hybrids exclusively. 





Reds, Pinks, Pastels, Bicolors. 
Miniature to giant. May to 
October. Blooms remain open evenings. Write 
today for Farr’s Fall List. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
BOX 134, WEISER PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 














Three lovely native perennials for the wild garden 
or half-shady border. Plant now for Spring bloom. 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA, Virginia Bluebells 
$1.35 for 10, $2.45 for 25, postpaid 

PHLOX DIVARICATA, Blue Phlox 
$1.65 for 10, $3.25 for 25, postpaid 
TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM, Snow Trillium 
95c for 10, $1.75 for 25, postpaid 


GRAY & COLE WARD HILL, MASS. 











ROSEFIELD'S SUPERB PEONIES 
and HYBRID LILACS 


Please send for free catalog listing many of 
the choicest varieties in existence, including 
many new productions. Address— 


ROSEFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Route 1, Box 130H Tigard, Oregon 





PLANTS, BULBS and SEEDS 
for House and Greenhouse 


Selected varieties most suitable for indoor culture, 

listed in our free catalog. Planting dates, growin 

temperatures, and many other helpful tips, too! 
Write for your copy now. 


S. COBB, Dep't 170-H, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 








2% A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 
¢ Metal Edging Strip For The 
Separation of Lawn From 
Road, Walk or Garden 
WRITE FOR FOLDER K 


Oxf 
».2°PC THe PORCUPINE CO. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN, — 


























ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming period 
desired and your growing conditions—i.e., night tem- 
perature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera in 1%-inch 
up to 4-inch pots at prices from $1 to $15. Descriptive 
catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








Gardener-Farmer-Landscape Superintendent 


with exceptional ability. Broad practical experience in 
the management of large or small estates or institute 
on an economical basis. Life trained on some of the 
finest estates in England and Scotland where I re- 
ceived scientific knowledge of the different depart- 
ments. Expert grower of all choice Flowers, Plants, 
Fruits and Vegetables under glass and outside. Trained 
at all landscape work; making of rock and water gar- 
dens, laying out new, renovating old place. Am old 
enough to know how to manage all assistants success- 
fully for best results. Know farming in all its branches, 
pure bred cattle, poultry, horses, other animals and the 
growing of all crops. Highest recommendations. Age 
55, Scotch descent. 


P. O. Box 65, Orange, N. J. 





SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD GARDENER: 42 years’ 
experience in all branches of horticulture and general 
estate management. Married. D. J., Care of “Horti- 
culture,”” Boston, Mass. 





GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT seeks position, life 
experiennce, married. Eight years last position. All 
branches horticulture, agriculture. Reliable, interview, 
= Kennedy’s, 22 West 27th St., New York 





HELP WANTED 





LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Good opportunity for 
rofessionally trained man of long experience in plant- 
ng, laying out estates and care of trees with profes- 

sional consulting landscape forester of long standing 

in vicinity of New York City. Write full details. K. M., 

Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardening in Florida 


AST Fall I planted two large strawberry 
jars with a combination of aloe, and 
stapelia, Stapelia asterias, commonly called 
star cactus. They have done extremely well 
and are very handsome. 

The stapelia soon bloomed, not an un- 
usual occurrence with me, as I have several 
large pots of it sitting about the patio of our 
Mexican ranch type home. 

However, several weeks after blooming, I 
noticed two odd horn-shaped pod-growths 
issuing from a pocket of the jar. They grew 
rapidly and were streaked with brown, rather 
like a certain variety of pole bean. I watched 
them with interest, having no idea what they 
were but wondering if some foreign seed had 
found a resting place in the jar. I then forgot 
them completely. 

About two weeks ago, when watering the 


Strawberry jar planted with aloes 
and stapelias. 


jars I noticed what seemed a large mass of 
milk-weed seeds entangled in the stapelia. 
Upon closer examination it proved to be 
the contents of one of the pods, which had 
matured and burst. I then realized that these 
were the seeds of my fascinating, though 
odoriferous, “‘star cactus.” 

The day was windy, and I had a difficult 
time salvaging the little parachutes which 
blew ‘‘through the air with the greatest of 
ease,’’ landing about the terrace and settling 
down promiscuously in nearby flower pots. 

In less than ten days they began to come 
up here, there and everywhere—little green 
seedlings topped by two small horns—look- 
ing for all the world like tiny demons issuing 
from the earth! 

By watching the second pod -carefully I 
secured its contents intact. If any reader would 
care for some of them, I will gladly share 
these seeds as long as they last. 

Gardening in Florida is a continuous ad- 
venture. There has been so much for a trans- 
planted New England gardener to unlearn. 

If I could bring my large healthy strelitzia, 
Strelitzia regine, into bloom, which I have 
thus far failed to do, it would be an added 
compensation. Possibly some kind reader will 
help with advice? 

—Nancy Allen. 
Clearwater, Fla. 








HERE’S YOUR CHANCE 
Excellent Quality — Right Prices 


10,000 English Ivy (potted in 1940) 
1,000 Golden Weeping Willow, 10-12 ft. 
20,000 White Dogwood, 3 ft. up to 8 ft. 
6,000 Pink Dogwood, 2 ft. up to 7 ft. 
500 Double White Dogwood, 3-4 ft. 
3,500 European White Birch, 5-6 ft. 


This stock is offered in truck loads or 
carloads only. 
DE KALB NURSERIES 


Eugene Muller, Manager 
Route 202 Norristown, Pa. 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 





MODERN HEMEROCALLIS: Help yourself to garden 
beauty with some of these outstanding daylily varie- 
ties: Cinnabar, Kwanso (double) 25c each; Margaret 
Perry, J. A. Crawford, 50c each; Vesta, Radiant, 75c 
each; Mikado, Soudan, Wau-Bun, Bijou, Imperator, 
Mrs. Perry, Cressida, $1.00 each; Patricia, Dauntless, 
Rajah, Linda, Chengtu, $2.00 each. Free list. Wyndham 
Hayward, Lakemont Gardens, Winter Park, Florida. 





WINTER FLOWERING CAMELLIAS add sparkling 
beauty to your conservatory. Our pot grown, prize- 
winning varieties bring you new thrills and enjoy- 
ments. Easy culture in cool greenhouse. Large illus- 
trated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box H, Crichton, 
Alabama. 





WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, for easy Fall planting and 
better Spring results. Brighten yard and garden with 
perennial woodland beauty and brilliant Winter ber- 
ries. Evergreen and early blooming plants for Christ- 
mas potting. Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James 
Loder Park, Proprietor, Home, Pennsylvania. 





ORDER AND PLANT DAFFODILS NOW: Send for 
free descriptive list of 157 outstanding show and gar- 
den varieties with blooming dates. Observance of 
these will enable you to have blooms for at least 60 
days. Prices quoted on over 400 varieties. All ques- 
tions pertaining to daffodils cheerfully answered. The 
Hodge Podge Shop, Gloucester, Va. 





SIBERIAN IRIS BEAUTY COLLECTION: Amelia 

Earhart, Morning Magic, Snow Orest, Summer Sky— 

$1.00 postpaid. Hemerocallis List—100 varieties. 
Lark Leatows Gardens, W. Mansfield, Mass. 





GARDEN GEMS FROM THE NORTH: New lilacs, 
lilies, rare alpines, unusual shrubs in 60-page cata- 
logue and supplement for Fall delivery. No import 
permit required if through our United States repre- 
sentative. F. L. Skinner, F.R.H.S., Dropmore, Mani- 
toba, Canada. 





DAFFODILS: 7-variety mixture $8.50 per bushel, 
$2.25 per peck. King Alfred, Olympia, Croesus, Em- 
eror, Sir Watkins included. River’s Edge Flower 
arm, Nuttall, Va. 


















GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 
for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Road, 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 





TWO SMALL GREENHOUSES: Iron frames, curved 
eaves, complete equipment, cleaned, painted. 466 
School St., Belmont, Mass. 





HEMEROCALLIS-DAYLILIES: New catalogue free 
upon request. Over 100 varieties. Mrs. nard 
Howard, Greenville, S. C 





BLUEBERRIES: For Fall planting; the choicest 
lants obtainable. Free folder. Houston Orchards, 
ox K-3, Hanover, Mass. 





SWEET SCENTED GERANIUMS: 40 varieties. Mrs. 
A. Stitt, 777 Neponset St., Norwood, Mass. Daily 
except Saturdays and Sundays P.M. 





LECTURE “Rare Begonias”: Plants used as illustra- 
tions. Club engagements now being booked. Tristram 
Coffin Whitaker, 5343 Greene, Phila., Pa. 





MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—Virginia Bluebell. Strong 
nursery-grown roots—12, $1.00; 100, $7.00; prepaid 
Woodvale, R. 2, Ithaca, N. Y. 





SEMPERVIVUMS—tTen different varieties of hens, 
some with chicks, unlabeled. Postpaid $1.00. Beck- 
with Gardens, Manchester Center, Vermont. 








RED OAK TREES: 12 large specimen trees, 12 to 18 
inches. Maudslay Farm, Newburyport, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 


























MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Horticultural Hall 
Boston, Mass. 


Harvest Show 
OCTOBER 8, 9 and 10 


Wednesday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
Thursday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Friday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 





A remarkable exhibition of 
fruits, vegetables and other 
garden products. 


Admission free 











THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 


Monthly Meeting 


OCTOBER 15, 1941 
At 2:30 P.M. 


SAVING AND STORING SEEDS 


Dr. Lela V. Barton 





PROGRAM FOR 1941-42 


The Society's program of activities 
for the 1941-42 season is now in 
course of preparation and will be 
mailed to members early in Octo- 
ber. Copies will be sent to non- 
members upon request to the 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


November 7 (Friday) 
November 8 (Saturday) 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
November 9 (Sunday) 





Secretary. 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Room 601 


1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chrysanthemum Show 


In co-operation with the 


Philadelphia Branch of the National 


Association of Gardeners 
and the 


Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural 


Foundation 
in the 


FIELD HOUSE 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 


12 noon to 6 P.M. 
ADMISSION FREE 


——_—_—_—_ 


OFFICE and LIBRARY HOURS 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturdays 9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 








| DIOT CT ORA 7.0 4 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Keeps dogs and cats away from ever- 
greens, flowers, furniture, rugs and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. End 

all embarrassing odors. Harmless to chil- 


dren, plants, animals. Proven Successful. 
Ready to use powder in handy shaker 
can. 


Large size 35c, 3 cans $1, Postpaid 


BRITISH WAR RELIEF 


P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY, 








10 PER CENT OF SALES FOR 








SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers — GLADIOLUS — Bulbs 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in bloom 
from July 20th to Oct. 1st, located on Rte. 1, main 
highway to Portsmouth, N. H., and 6 miles from 
Newburyport, Mass. 

Write for 1941 Fall List 


SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. ; 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Exeter, New Hampshire 














Box 352 





When writing advertisers please 


mention HORTICULTURE 


September 15, 1941 





Important Coming Events 


Sept. 17-18. Pittsburgh, Pa. Exhibition of 
New and Worth-while Annuals of the 
Allegheny County Division of the Women’s 
National Farm and Garden Association. 

Sept. 18. Worcester, Mass. Dahlia Exhibi- 
tion of the Worcester County Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural! Hall. 

Sept. 19. Ardmore, Pa. Eighteenth Annual 
Fall Flower Show in the Woman’s Club 
Building. 

Sept. 19-20. Washington, D. C. Annual 
Meeting of the American Rose Society at 
Hotel Raleigh. 

Sept. 20-21. East Rutherford, N. J. Fall 
Flower Show of the East Rutherford 
Garden Club. 

Sept. 20-21. Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual Dahlia 
Show of the Western Pennsylvania Branch 
of the American Dahlia Society at Phipps 
Conservatory, Schenley Park. 

Sept. 20-21. Washington, D.C. Ninth Annual 
Rose Show of the Potomac Rose Society in 
the National Museum. 

Sept. 23-25. Greenwich, Conn. Annual Flower 
Show of the Westchester and Fairfield 
Horticultural Society. 

Sept. 24. Wynnewood, Pa. Annual Fall 
Flower Show of the Pennsylvania Valley 
Garden Club at All Saints Church. 

Sept. 24-25. New York, N. Y. Annual Exhi- 
bition of the American Dahlia Society at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

Sept. 25. Pittsburgh, Pa. Children’s Garden 
Show at Garden Center in Schenley Park. 

Sept. 25. Worcester, Mass. Dahlia Display 
of the Worcester County Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Sept. 25-28. Colusa County, Cal. 
County Harvest Festival. 

Sept. 26-27. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Flower 
Show of Burholme Horticultural Society. 

Sept. 27-Oct. 19. Lake Forest, Ill. Chrysan- 
themum Show under the auspices of the 
University of Chicago at Mill Road Gardens. 


Colusa 
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Unique little golden-yel- 
low Daffodils with quaint 
14-in.trumpets, wide-open 
—like tiny hoop petticoats. 


6 sues 
6-in. stems. Hardy, guaran- 


teed to bloom. Postpaid: 2 Sc 


Special, to get acquainted: 

6 Bulbs 25c; 25 Bulbs $1; 100 for $3.75. Wa 
Burpee's Fall Bulb Book FREE-~Tulips, nll 
Daffodils, Lilies, ete. to plant this fall. * 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 124 Burpee Bidg. Philadelphia 











AUTUMN RARITIES 


Plant right now for Spring bloom, Ixioli- 
rion, Lycoris, Yellow Trillium, Camassia, 
Alstroemeria, Leucocrinum and the like. 
Ask for 
Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Moorestown, N. J. 


illustrated Bulb Catalogue, 








Dept. H 


THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 


embodies every worth while feature of lawn and garden 
irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, even rain-like distribu- 
tion, wide coverage, dependability and durability. 


Covers a rectangular area 30’x 50’ 
Price $15.00 F.0.B. Factory 


CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 

















Ornamental: B! rds 

















WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 








Natures Way.......The 


Tree Feeding ‘‘The Bartlett Way'' is the closest ap- 
proximation known to science of Nature's own 
methods. 4 ‘Bartlett Green Tree Food”’ is rich in 
humus and soil bacteria. It contains all of the ele- 
ments found in the natural mulch of decaying 
leaves, twigs and animal waste which constitutes 
the perfect tree food found on the forest floor. 4 
“Bartlett Green Tree Food"’ is a balanced ration 
containing the ideal proportions of nitrogen, phos- 
phorous, potash and other elements, as well as 
the proper balance of organic and inorganic 
materials required by trees for healthy, vigorous 
growth. 4 ‘Bartlett Green Tree Food”’ is a rich and 


hartlelt Way 


lasting ration from which the tree feeds through- 
out the entire growing season. 4 And furthermore 
“Bartlett Green Tree Food"’ is applied through 
holes or pockets so spaced as to cover the entire 
root system and deep enough to make the foods 
immediately available no matter how dry or hard- 
packed the soil may be. 4 Most trees growing on 
lawns from which leaves and 

twigs are habitually removed are 

under-nourished. 4 Why not get 

in touch with your local Bartlett 

Representative? 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds: Stamford, Connecticut 


There are also 150 other cities and towns 
where special Bartlett Authorized Agents 
may arrange for Shade Tree Care “The 
Bartlett Way." Consult phone book or 
write our Home Office at Stamford, Conn. 


Bartlett Service is available in every community from Maine to the Carolinas. Branch 
Offices: New York, Albany, Kingston, Monroe, Poughkeepsie, Syracuse, White Plains, Bay Shore, 
Southampton, Westbury, N.Y.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Conn.; Boston, Greentield, Osterville, 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; Ellsworth, Me.; Providence, R. |.; Orange, Bernardsville, N. J.; 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Washington, D.C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W.Va. 


BARTLETT excerrs 


The Bartlett Way 
J i} \d 





